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WHAT WILL HAPPEN aiter the 
war? Are we asking American work- 
ers to make the sacrifices necessary 
to win this war, only to face unem- 
ployment and all the physical and 
moral demoralization growing out of 
hopeless dependency and _ poverty 
when the shooting stops? Unem- 
ployment of 25,000,000 Americans 
will be unavoidable, warns Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, unless we provide 
against such a disaster. And such 
provision must be made now. We 
must prove that Hitler is a liar when 
he says the democracies have nothing 
to offer but unemployment, insecurity, 
poverty. If we can produce for war, 
we can produce for peace. Let’s get 
busy on this problem immediately. 


A POSTWAR Planning Committee 
has been appointed by President Wil- 
liam Green. Vice-President Matthew 
Woll will serve as chairman. Eight 
other able labor leaders will be asso- 
ciated with him in the important 
task of preparing a program by 
which reality may be given to the 
ideals for which America is now fight- 
ing. The committee will investigate 
and report on these subjects: (1) a 
plan for labor representation at the 
peace conference; (2) specific propo- 
sals which labor should seek to have 
incorporated in the peace treaty; (3) 
a broad program of postwar recon- 
struction; (4) expansion of social, 
economic and political security for 
Americans and the peoples of all lands. 


THE FIRST meeting of the Anglo- 
American Labor Committee will be 
held this month while the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor is in session at Miami. The 
Anglo-American Labor Committee 


HIGHLIGHTS 


was created last August. Its purpose 
is to unite the policies and programs 
of American and British labor in 
support of the war effort. The Brit- 
ish members are headed by Sir Walter 
Citrine, secretary of the T. U. C. 


AS THE NEW Congress convenes, 
organized labor calls upon the intelli- 
gent and really patriotic members to 
keep their eyes upon the handful of 
vicious colleagues who appear more 
concerned with hurting labor than 
with winning the war. In 1943 labor 
has a terrific job to perform. If it’s 
going to be done, labor will have to 
be encouraged, not discouraged. The 
passage of punitive legislation at this 
time, when America’s production sol- 
diers are working so hard and break- 
ing output records constantly, would 
be a slap in the face that would seri- 
ously impede the war effort. Hitler 
and Tojo would be pleased. Sensible 
Congressmen should keep this in mind 
when the Smiths and Hoffmans re- 
sume their ranting against labor. 


AT RELATIVELY slight cost, un- 
ions may now send smokes bearing 
the union label to American troops 
overseas. This is made possible by 
an arrangement with the Brown and 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
which has been worked out by I. M. 
Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department. 
With each order for ten cases (500 
cartons) of cigarettes, the company 
will contribute an extra case. A. F. 
of L. unions have already sent millions 
of cigarettes to the men on the fight- 
ing fronts. Soldiers appreciate such 
gifts. The arrangement with Brown 
and Williamson is one of which all 
unions might well take advantage. 
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Asia Alienated 


The peoples of Asia are further from 
us today than they ever have been. 
They are coming to believe that for 
them our victory over the Axis will 
have nothing to do 
with freedom and 
equality. 

One hears every- 
where of plans for 
@ reconstructed Eu- 
rope, of plans for 
feeding Europe’s 
hungry millions, of 
health measures for 
Europe’s sick and 
wounded. But who 
hears anywhere of feeding India’s hun- 
gry millions, hungry not only in the 
brief years of this war but always 
hungry? 

The war has been limited. It is now 
not even a war to save civilization. It 
is only a war to save European civiliza- 
tion. 

We of the West never seem able to 
realize that in the East there are civ- 
ilizations far older and as great if not 
greater than Europe’s civilization. 
Shall those not be saved? 

All of Asia now knows and acknowl- 
edges, and so must we if we are honest, 
that the principles of human equality 
and human freedom may have nothing 
to do with our victory. 

When we talk of saving only Europe 
we save a partial thing, a secondary 
thing. The civilization of Europe has 
never been integrated, ordered civiliza- 
tion. Because of this Europe has been 
the breeding place of wars, and will 
continue to be. 

The roots of human civilization are 
in Asia, not in Europe. It is in Asia 
that people have learned the ways of 
living together that bring peace and 
not continual war. It is in Asia that 
people believe in and practice the laws 
of individual and collective freedom 
upon which alone peace can be built. 

Pearl S. Buck. 
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THE COMMON PEOPLE, FOR WHOM HE WAGED THE coop 
FIGHT FOR FORTY YEARS, WILL NEVER FORGET HIM 
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LABOR WILE 0 THE JOb 


By GEORGE MEANY 


MERICAN LABOR is trying zealously to do every- 

A thing that can be done to help win the war. The 

workers of this nation, as normal human beings 

and as patriotic citizens, want the war won and over with 

at the earliest possible date. We realize that the more 

we do, the sooner the day of victory—and the sooner our 
boys’ return from the fighting fronts. 

And they really are our boys, for America’s fighting 
men, most of them, are workers—men of labor who have 
temporarily laid aside their overalls or white collars to 
answer their country’s call—and the sons of workers. 

In the thirteen months which have elapsed since the 
United States entered the war we of labor have been 
doing a great deal toward the one objective of all 
Americans. 


But much as we have done, and it cannot be minimized, 
we must do more—much more—in 1943. And that, in 
essence, is the program of American labor for the new 
year. 

In 1942, with the valuable cooperation of patriotic man- 
agement, we of labor succeeded in building so many ships, 
so many planes and tanks and guns that our nation and 
our allies were enabled to take the initiative away from 
the Axis and to turn the tide of the war less than a year 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Production records were established and quickly 
smashed, and then the new records were also surpassed as 
American war factories and shipyards rolled into high. 
Labor threw its strength, its skili and its technical experi- 
ence into the job. 

We broke production records because all hands were 
headed in the same direction and determined to get there 
fast. Obstacles in our path were eliminated and detours 
avoided by intelligent cooperation between labor and the 
government and by the unselfish and patriotic willingness 
of labor to make sacrifices for the good of the nation. 

This spirit of cooperation went into action immediately 
after Pearl Harbor when labor and management jointly 
gave to President Roosevelt their solemn pledge that war 
production would not be delayed by strikes or lockouts. 

To provide for the peaceful settlement of disputes that 
inevitably arise, the President established the National 
War Labor Board, composed democratically of representa- 
tives of the public, of labor and of management. This 
Board has succeeded far beyond anyone’s expectations. 

During 1942 work stoppages in war industries due to 
strikes and lockouts were practically eliminated. The rec- 
ords show that only about one-tenth of one per cent of 
time worked was lost by such stoppages. That is the low- 
est sustained figure in our industrial history. 

But the no-strike agreement was only the beginning of 
the program of voluntary, practical cooperation through 
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which the government and labor have worked hand in 
hand to solve important problems. 

President Roosevelt took the important step of estab- 
lishing the Combined Labor War Board. Serving on this 
Board, the leaders of labor have provided the President 
with an unofficial Labor Cabinet. They have helped him 
develop and put into effect such sweeping programs as 
wage stabilization, manpower mobilization, price control 
and rationing on a basis that springs not from unwilling 
compulsion but from voluntary cooperation. 

That is the democratic way, the wise way, the most 
effective way of getting results. Hitler is compelled to 
use the whip, the concentration camp and the firing squad. 
Let us not ape his methods here. Let us not, in a spirit 
of impatience and hysteria, resort to compulsory and 
punitive legislation. 

The working people of America are willing and eager 
to give—of their own free will—much more than the gov- 
ernment would require them to give. All they ask is rep- 
resentation, the right to a voice in the decisions which 
affect their way of life. That is the very principle upon 
which American freedom was founded. 

As the new year begins we of labor know that, even 
though we did a good job in 1942, we can’t rest on our 
laurels. We can’t sit back. For 1942 was merely a 
warmup compared with what faces us in 1943. 

What labor produced last year is only a fraction of 
what we must turn out in the months ahead. The pro- 
duction quotas for planes, ships and other articles of 
war, large though they were in 1942, are dwarfed by the 
quotas for 1943. 

These quotas must be met. And that, we realize, is 
labor’s problem. For while management has its part to 
play—a part which is important—it is the hard work of 
plain Americans in work clothes that builds the ships and 
makes the planes. Therefore, whether America, in the 
new year, can produce what it takes to win this war will 
depend very largely upon our efforts. 

If we meet the responsibility, if we do the job, the 
downfall of our cruel enemies is assured. and we and our 
children and all the common people of the earth can once 
again live and work in peace. If we fail to do the job, 
we know the consequences, too—torture and death for 
millions, slavery for the rest of us. 

Will labor do the job? 

The answer is a resounding, a most positive “yes!” 

To our farsighted Commander-in-Chief, President 
Roosevelt, and to our brave allies, we workers send this 
simple New Year’s message: 

“American labor will come through in 1943. American 
labor will do everything it is called upon to do—and a 
little more besides. In 1943 labor will deliver the goods!” 
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STEP TOWARD LABOR UMP 


HE PEACE committees represent- 

ing the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations last month reached an 
agreement for the arbitration of juris- 
dictional differences between affiliates 
of the two organizations. 

The agreement, which has to be rati- 
fied by the Executive Councils of the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.O. before it 
goes into effect, was described by the 
conferees as “the first step toward or- 
ganic labor unity.” The Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L., convening 
at Miami on January 18, will have rati- 
fication of the accord on its agenda. 

Outside observers looked for no im- 
mediate action when the six union lead- 
ers making up the peace committees 
of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. sat 
down together in a room at the Willard 
Hotel in the nation’s capital on De- 
cember. 1 to begin for the third time 
the delicate task of seeking out a for- 
mula for labor unity. 

This pessimism was apparent in the 
lack of any substantial turnout by press 
representatives. Whereas the unsuc- 
cessful peace meetings of 1937 and 
1939 brought scores of reporters, pho- 
tographers and newsreel cameramen 
flocking to the doors of the conference 
room, only a corporal’s guard of labor 
writers and a single press photographer 
showed up for the third renewal. 


Accord Negotiated in Two Days 

Yet it was this meeting which pro- 
duced results—and quickly. After de- 
liberating only two days the conferees 
called in the press and read the follow- 
ing statement : 

“The A. F. of L. and C.I.O. peace 
committee, in an effort to make its 
maximum contribution in the war and 
for the furtherance and protection of 
the conditions of the workers, today 
agreed upon the following: 

“We are convinced that if peace 
negotiations are to be successful and 
unity achieved, cooperation among our 
respective members and organizations 
must be encouraged and promoted. It 
is our belief that it would be extremely 
difficult to make satisfactory progress 
toward unity through these negotia- 
tions if in the meantime there is an 
absence of practical cooperation be- 
tween the two organizations. 

“We agree to the establishment of 
a joint A. F. of L.-C.I.O. committee 
to hear and decide any disputed juris- 
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Signers of agreement for arbitration of jurisdictional controversies* 


dictional differences that may arise be- 
tween the two above-named organi- 
zations. If the joint committee fails to 
agree upon a complaint lodged with the 
committee it shall select a disinterested 
arbiter to render a decision on the dis- 
pute in question. The arbiter’s decision 
shall be final and binding upon both 
parties. 

“In the event an arbiter cannot be 
agreed upon by the committee within 
five days, the President of the United 
States shall be requested to name an 
arbiter. 

“We recommend that this under- 
standing shall remain in force until 
labor unity is effected. 

“This agreement is subject to the 
approval of the Executive Councils of 
the two organizations.” 

Signatories to the pact were: 

For the American Federation of 
Labor—Vice-Presidents Harry C. 
Bates, Daniel J. Tobin and William L. 
Iiutcheson. 

For the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations—President Philip Murray 
and Vice-Presidents R. J. Thomas and 
Julius Emspak. 

At first the agreement was heralded 
as a “truce” or “armistice” to labor’s 
civil war, which began in 1935. And 
such interpretations would have stood 
up were it not for the attempt of the 
C.I.0.’s Shipbuilding Workers Union 
to upset the smooth-working contracts 


between Henry J. Kaiser and the metal 
and building trades unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

On the petition of the C.I.O. union, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has issued a complaint charging Kaiser 
with unfair labor practices—actually, 
labor-management relations in the 
Kaiser yards are the best in the coun- 
try and have resulted in record-break- 
ing ship construction—and has set 
January 11 for a public hearing at 
Portland, Oregon. 

The untimely attack upon the A. F. 
of L. has precipitated a stormy con- 
troversy and cast doubt upon the sin- 
cerity of the C.I.O.’s expressed desire 
for wartime cooperation between the 
two organizations as a foundation for 
ultimate unity. However, it is believed 
the majority of C.I.O. leaders do sin- 
cerely want amicable relations, are not 
in sympathy with the disruptive action 
of this one C.I.O. union and will live 
up to the agreement for arbitration of 
jurisdictional differences when it goes 
into effect. 

When the accord becomes operative 
it will not mean that unity in Ameri- 
can labor has been attained. But unity 
will then be appreciably closer. 





*Seated, left to right: Philip Murray, 
Harry C. Bates. Standing, left to right: 
Julius Emspak, Daniel J. Tobin, William 
L. Hutcheson. Third C.I.O. peacemaker, 
not shown in picture, was R. J. Thomas. 
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By PAUL V. McNUTT 


Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


HE MANPOWER task facing the 

United States for 1943 is to secure 
an adequate supply of trained man- 
power for the armed forces, for war 
production, for agriculturai production 
and for the production of essential con- 
sumer goods and services. 

Broken down, this task may be sum- 
marized under five headings : 

(1) Allocation of manpower to the 
armed forces, war industries, agricul- 
ture and other essential civilian ac- 
tivities. 

(2) Efficient use of labor for war 
industries. 

(3) Mobilization of the nation’s la- 
bor reserves. 

(4) Transfer of workers from less 
essential activities to activities essential 
to the support of the war. 

(5) Providing labor needed for es- 
sential agriculture. 

These five steps must be taken if we 
are to win the total war in which we 
are engaged. The future of all of us, 
the future of our children, depends on 
how well our task is accomplished. 
How are we going about it? 


Praise for Management-Labor Body 


Let me begin my reply to that ques- 
tion by expressing my appreciation of 
the invaluable basic work that has been 
accomplished, in this task of manpower 
mobilization, by that remarkable group 
known as the Management-Labor Pol- 
icy Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

For months these representatives of 
labor and management have met weekly 
in Washington to find solutions to the 
countless existing manpower problems. 
Despite inevitably strong differences of 
opinion in their discussions, they have 
not once failed to come to final unani- 
mous agreement. 

I cannot pay sufficient tribute to 
their intelligence, cooperativeness and 
patriotism. To watch these men, 
drawn from such varying spheres of 
activity, work through to agreement 
on matters of absolutely fundamental 
importance is to watch democracy itself 
in operation. 

The President’s executive order of 
December 5, 1942, has given to the 
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Management-Labor Policy Committee 
an official status which is appropriate 
to its importance. Long before that 
date, however, the committee had rec- 
ommended steps which, when taken, 
at once stood out as vital. Among 
them I may mention control of volun- 
tary enlistment and inclusion of Selec- 
tive Service within the scope of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

These two vital proposals were made 
fact in the December 5 executive order, 
and they at once brought well within 
the possibility of accomplishment the 
task of properly allocating manpower 
to the armed forces, war industries, 
agriculture and other essential civilian 
activities. 

As ordered by the President, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy consult 
with the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission in determining the 
numbers and kinds of men required by 
the armed forces. 

In the past the lack of a clear and 
uniform occupational deferment policy 
had a disruptive effect on production. 
Workers and employers were not given 
an adequate basis for advance plan- 
ning. Many skilled workers ieft their 
jobs to enlist because they believed that 
they would be drafted in any event if 
they waited. 

This it is no longer possible for 
them to do if they are under 38, and 
workers above that age are no longer 
inducted into the armed service. 

But much uncertainty can be re- 
moved by the adoption of manning 
tables which provide the factual basis 
for developing clearer standards for 
occupational deferment. 

Manning tables are being increas- 
ingly adopted in piants whose business 
volume is 75 per cent or more in war 
materials and certain other essential 
activities, such as public utilities and 
transportation. They work simply. An 
inventory of the jobs in each plant is 
prepared by the employer and reviewed 
by the War Manpower Commission. 
Jobs requiring relatively high skill and 
long training are identified. Workers 
doing these jobs are eligible for occu- 
pational deferment. Others are clas- 
sified according to their personal status. 


The situation is clarified for workers 
and employers alike. 

As for essential agricultural work- 
ers, their deferment is provided for by 
the Tydings amendment. 

Stabilization agreements, too, play 
their role in the allocation of man- 
power by preventing excessive turn- 
over and migration. These voluntary 
employment agreements, arrived at be- 
tween management, labor and the War 
Manpower Commission, have been 
reached in over forty cities and in the 
logging, lumbering and non-ferrous 
metal industries of twelve of the West- 
ern states. Their use will be extended. 

Stabilization agreements, and the 
agreements already signed by thou- 
sands of plant managers agreeing to 
stop the pirating of labor, relate equally 
closely, of course, to Step 2—efficient 
use of labor for war industries. Ex- 
cessive turnover, migration, piracy, 
hoarding, absenteeism—these do not 
make for efficiency. What we want is 
the use of each worker, day in and day 
out, at the highest skill for which he 
is or can be trained. 


Orderly Recruitment of Workers 


Toward this end, we have established 
priorities for the use of labor, based on 
the urgency of various kinds of war 
production and services and linked to 
the production schedule and the flow 
of materials. 

Toward this end, the President has 
authorized the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission to take steps 
to channel hirings through the United 
States Employment Service and other 
approved methods, thus controlling in- 
discriminate hiring and providing for 
more orderly recruitment. 

Toward this same end, hours of work 
are being adjusted to a realistic stand- 
ard designed to safeguard health and 
to promote efficiency. 

Some time ago the War Manpower 
Commission joined with seven other 
federal agencies in stating that weekly 
hours in excess of forty-eight are sel- 
dom conducive to maximum output 
over a considerable period of time. We 
still believe that. 

Our studies have shown that produc- 
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We at home, says Mr. McNutt, must be no less intent upon our work than the men who are fighting abroad 


tion does not increase in direct propor- 
tion to hours of work. We know that 
increasing hours does not always re- 
duce the number of workers needed in 
a plant. In each industry it is necessary 
to determine the point beyond which 
increased hours bring no substantial 
increase in output. Absenteeism rises 
with increases in scheduled hours, re- 
ducing the gain to be expected in hours 
actually worked. 

I cannot state emphatically enough, 
however, to some workers—to some of 
those whose earnings have recently in- 
creased and whose opportunities for 
spending their income have been cur- 
tailed—that the successful prosecution 
of the war demands a longer work 
week than you may at times wish to 
put in. And I remind employers that 
exceptions must be made for workers 
whose jobs involve unfavorable work- 
ing conditions, such as excessive heat 
or unduly fatiguing operations. What 
we want are not maximum hours, but 
optimum hours, which might be defined 
as the maximum consistent with main- 
taining health, strength and efficiency. 

Also closely related to the efficient 
use of labor in war industry is the 
program of training of workers, both in 
schools and in the shops. 

The National Youth Administration 
and the Office of Education are both 
doing large jobs in the training of 
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war workers, and vocational schools 
from one end of the country to the 
other are offering day and night 
courses. The most intensive and ex- 
tensive work, however, is being done 
within the plants themselves. 

The TWI (Training-Within-Indus- 
try) service of the War Manpower 
Commission has already helped more 
than 6,500 plants, employing more than 
6,000,000 workers, to set up training 
courses—both to teach the workers 
new skills and to increase their effi- 
ciency in skills which they already 
possess. The JIT (Job Instructor 
Training) program of the TWI has in 
itself certified 335,000 supervisors, in- 
dustrial foremen and crew chiefs as 
war-production job instructors, to do 
the actual teaching within the plants. 

There is no question but that the 
job instructors are doing an excellent 
job. In one pharmaceutical company 
they cut the breaking-in time for work- 
ers on bottling and capping machines 
by 75 per cent and breakage was almost 
completely eliminated. The breaking 
in of new inspectors in a hand grenade 
plant is now achieved in one day in- 
stead of five. An aircraft company is 
able to put women beginners on the 
job of installing pilot control sticks in 
two hours instead of eight. In general, 
JIT has cut training time for industry 
to a third. Scrap spoilage and tool 


damage have been reduced by half. 
Substantial declines have been recorded 
in industrial accident rates. 

That is efficiency. 

There are today over 700 people as- 
sociated with the TWI division of the 
War Manpower Commission dealing 
with training. Many of them are con- 
tributing their services. Only 200 of 
them are on a full-time payroll. Forty- 
five hundred other trainers are avail- 
able for part-time assignments. 

The Apprentice Training Service 
advises on over-all training problems 
and is particularly assigned to promote 
production training through the devel- 
opment of complete training programs 
which provide on-the-job training co- 
ordinated with the training services 
supplied by other agencies. 

Up to the end of November the 
Apprentice Training Service had given 
technical consulting service and assist- 
ance in the development of 6,669 train- 
ing programs to 29,900 employers of 
7,300,000 workers (including 127,230 
apprentices ). 

In this consultation with both em- 
ployers and labor groups the labor re- 
lations aspects of training problems 
are given joint consideration. In the 
attention given to the skill of the 
worker considerable gains have been 
made in both the training of persons 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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i pg 1943 legislative program of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was made public by President William 
Green a few days prior to the con- 
vening of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
eress. 
~ “This program,” said Mr. Green in 
an accompanying statement, “is the 
expression of the desires of six mil- 
lion American workers and their 
families.” 

A summary of the program follows: 


MANPOWER 


Under our present setup workers in 
any particular industry or locality 
threatened by manpower shortages 
may be frozen to their jobs when the 
government, management and labor 
agree such action is necessary. This 
is the democratic way. 

Meanwhile, proposals are being ad- 
vanced for the enactment of national 
service legislation involving nation- 
wide, compulsory job-freezing. Such 
complete mobilization of industrial 
manpower may ultimately be necessary. 
We will cooperate fully in the realiza- 
tion of this objective when we become 
convinced that such drastic action is 
necessary. 

But we are not yet so convinced. We 
oppose enactment of national service 
legislation at this time. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Agitation to repeal the forty-hour 
week standard is being renewed. This 
move constitutes a threat to our entire 
war economy and a danger to the war 
production program. 

The forty-hour week does not limit 
working time per man or per factory in 
war industry. It merely provides a 
standard for overtime pay. 

To curtail overtime pay now will 
throw our war economy out of balance 
and disrupt the wage stabilization pro- 
gram. 

If workers lose the additional in- 
come they now receive from overtime 
pay, they will be forced to seek upward 
revision of basic wage scales to meet 
high living costs and to pay their 
heavier taxes. 

Repeal or modification of the forty- 
hour week standard would cause unrest 
and turmoil and embarrass the war 
production effort. 

For these reasons the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will oppose with all its 
power any attempt to impair labor 
standards at this critical time. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Payments provided for old-age in- 
surance are inadequate. Benefits avail- 
able under unemployment insurance 
are insufficient and unjust, especially 
to hundreds of thousands of workers 
who have left their homes to seek jobs 
in war production centers in other 
states. The entire unemployment com- 
pensation system must be made uni- 
form and nationalized. Many millions 
of workers, including domestic and 
farm workers, are not yet covered in 
the social security program. No pro- 
vision has been made for the time when 
war ends and our boys in uniform will 
return home and begin looking for jobs. 
It is the nation’s responsibility to tide 
them over that trying period. 

All these urgent needs must be pro- 
vided for in immediate legislation. 


TAXES 


The Tax Committee of the A. F. of 
L. is now at work preparing detailed 
recommendations to Congress. How- 
ever, even in advance of these specific 
proposals, we urge that the lawmakers 
abide by these basic principles : 

(1) That taxes be levied in accord- 
ance with ability to pay. 

(2) That excessive taxes which 
might cripple industry or sap the 
strength of the low-income groups be 
avoided. 

(3) That every effort be made to 
continue the war bond program on a 
voluntary basis. 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


It is imperative that inflation be 
prevented. Skyrocketing prices for 
the necessities of life are just as dan- 
gerous as an attack by the enemy. 
We will insist on price controls that 
will effectively block undue advances 
in the cost of living. 

If our present program fails, we 
will ask Congress for a new law with 
teeth in it. 

Rationing does not frighten labor. 
We know that when goods become 
scarce in wartime some method must 
be adopted a distribute the available 
supply fairly. We will support every 
necessary rationing program. 


ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION 


The record of production during 
the first year of war fully sustains 
labor’s position that voluntary meth- 
ods can accomplish a great deal more 
than compulsion. 


OUR LEGISLATIVE PROGHAM 


Time lost because of strikes and 
lockouts has been reduced to a tiny 
fraction of one per cent. Not a single 
strike was authorized or condoned by 
the national labor organizations. 

In view of the splendid cooperative 
spirit manifested by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of America’s workers it 
would be foolhardy for Congress to 
upset the applecart now by enacting 
compulsory anti-strike legislation. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


The greatest tribute that could be 
paid to the patriotic spirit of the 
workers of our country is the fact 
that the drastic wage stabilization 
program was put into effect last Oc- 
tober with scarcely a ripple of protest. 

Labor willingly accepted this major 
sacrifice because of the assurance that 
inequities and inequalities would be 
considered and rectified on the merits 
of each case though the machinery of 
the National War Labor Board. 

It is our hope that the effective ad- 
ministration of the wage stabilization 
program by the NWLB will serve as 
an example for any future war pro- 
grams that may be undertaken. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


We urge that Congress authorize 
an immediate investigation and sur- 
vey of the possibilities of producing 
for peace on the same scale as the na- 
tion is now producing for war. We 
earnestly suggest that the leaders of 
industry and labor be given full op- 
portunity to present constructive 
recommendations. 


POLL TAX REPEAL 


America must erase the blot of the 
poll tax at once if it expects to face 
the world as a sincere advocate of 
freedom and democracy. It is the duty 
of the new Congress to act without 
delay. 


GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


Toward the end of the last session 
Congress enacted a stop-gap measure 
providing extra compensation ° for 
some but not all of the government’s 
employes. This measure, inadequate 
as it is, expires April 30. 

We urge that Congress substitute 
for this temporary law a really com- 
prehensive act. We call special atten- 
tion to the plight of postal employes, 
many of whom have not had an in- 
crease in seventeen years. 
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By BORIS. SHISHKIN 











Economist, American Federation of Labor 


MERICAN industry and the whole 
American economy are being 
streamlined. Reshaped and redesigned 
to meet the blueprints of victory, our 
industrial and economic life must meet 
the three basic specifications imposed 
upon it by war—speed, efficiency and 
stability. 

When hours and minutes count in 
the output and delivery of planes, 
ships and munitions, we must make the 
fullest use of our available skills, in- 
tensify the effort, increase the work- 
load and thus turn out more in less 
time. 

We have placed our war industry 
upon a firm and stable foundation. To 
maintain maximum production re- 
quired by the war schedule, it is essen- 
tial that economic stability remain un- 
disturbed. Yet forces are already at 
work which threaten to disturb our 
concerted effort. The economic stabil- 
ization program indispensable to the 
maximum war effort is in jeopardy. 
The war effort itself is threatened and 
the power and the punch of the war 
production drive are in danger of being 
weakened. 

The war strength of a democratic 
people is in understanding. To help in 
the war effort willingly and under- 
standingly, people must know the truth. 
To distort the truth, to twist it and 
stretch it, is the best way of confusing 
the people’s minds, of slackening their 
purpose and weakening their wills. The 
truth-twister of 1943 is already cutting 
a destructive path in our ranks. It is 
the current campaign to suspend the 
forty-hour week. 

There is no forty-hour limit on work 
in our industry today. There is no 
limit on hours of work by week or by 
day required by any law on war pro- 
duction or civilian production. In the 
shipbuilding, machine tool and other 
key war industries, 90 per cent of the 
workers have long been working up to 
fifty-six hours or more per week. 

It is argued that elimination of over- 
time will help war production. How 
could it? Under a mandate from Con- 
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gress we have just carried out a gigan- 
tic task of wage stabilization. From 
now on no wage increase can be 
granted without the establishment of 
full and thorough justification. 

To scrap overtime standards at this 
critical time is to throw the whole wage 
stabilization program completely out 
of balance. 

To eliminate overtime pay now is to 
throw our entire production of ships, 
planes and guns into a state of turmoil, 
to throw our gigantic war production 
machine completely out of gear. 

It is argued that there is a shortage 
of manpower and that lengthening of 
the work week will increase the avail- 
able supply of labor. This argument is 
superficial and specious. It is advanced 
only by those too far away from the 
day-to-day realities of industrial pro- 
duction to see or to understand the 
details of the delicately timed perform- 
ance of men, their skills and the ma- 
chines they work in attaining maximum 
production. 

This argument measures manpower 
requirements in abstract numbers. Our 
manpower problem is not one of quan- 
tity but of quality. The real manpower 
shortages are shortages of specific skills 
trained to perform specific jobs and to 
perform them well. The real man- 
power problem is not to place people in 
jobs, but to make sure that the right 
people are in the right jobs. 

The heart of the whole manpower 
question is the performance of work- 
ers in war jobs. For in wartime there 
is one and only one test of the best 
manpower distribution, of the best wage 
distribution and of the best work hours 
—the maximum attainable production. 
What we want is not the same number 
of planes with less workers, but more 
planes with the same number of work- 
ers. 

America still has a huge reservoir of 
untapped manpower. Leaving out all 
farmers or farm workers and count- 
ing only the workers in non-war indus- 
tries, the unemployed, the students, the 
domestic servants and the non-farm 


women, we have a supply of 30,000,000 
persons from among whom to choose 
and recruit the war workers needed. 
By December, 1943, we shall need 
2,500,000 additional workers to meet 
our war production goals. This is only 
eight per cent of the labor supply we 
have available. Surely in every hun- 
dred of those available we can find eight 
fit and willing to replenish the ranks 
of our growing industrial army. 

The tough job is not to get more 
workers but to get more production. 
Since the major portion of our war 
industry is working at capacity, we can 
achieve this only by increasing pro- 
duction, and by bettering productivity 
of the existing force. Most certainly we 
cannot accomplish this by means of a 
wage cut. 

One of the favorite arguments 
against the Wage and Hour Law is 
that elimination of overtime is neces- 
sary to control inflation. It should be 
clear to everyone by now that infla- 
tion can be best controlled through the 
over-all economic stabilization program 
and not by haphazard slashing of work- 
ers’ income. That is why we have 
price control and rationing. That is 
why we are selling war bonds. That is 
why we are reviewing and revising 
our tax and fiscal policies. 

The closer we examine the facts, the 
clearer it appears that the inflation 
argument against overtime pay is with- 
out validity. 

Wages and salaries represent two- 
thirds of all income payments. The 
economic stabilization program includes 
stabilization of wages and salaries at 
levels existing on September 15, 1942, 
as an integral part of a rounded-out 
plan to stabilize the cost of living. 

Stabilizing or limiting incomes is 
quite different from reducing incomes. 
Elimination of overtime pay would cut 
the wages and reduce the incomes, not 
of all workers but chiefly of war work- 
ers now working overtime on critical 
war production. 

Elimination of overtime would not 
affect the income of executives, pro- 
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‘essional people, individual propri- 
etors and large groups of civilian 
workers not employed more than 40 
hours per week, whose civilian work 
is dwindling rather than increasing. 

In all manufacturing industries— 
and they include industries. in which 
most overtime is paid—the total pre- 
mium overtime pay is about $80,- 
000,000 per month, according to a 
February, 1942, estimate. Total sal- 
aries and wages at that time ran at 
about $6,000,000,000 per month, and 
total income payments at $8,000,000,- 
000. The reduction in wage payments 
achieved by elimination of overtime 
would therefore have been only about 
114 per cent, and the reduction in the 
total national income payments would 
have been only 1 per cent. It is clear 
that elimination of overtime would have 
an insignificant effect on the total 
national income. 

Another argument is that in Eng- 
land, in Russia and in Nazi Germany 
hours of work are far longer than in 
America, and that we should follow 
these wartime examples. These allega- 
tions ignore the facts. What are they? 
Since the beginning of our defense pro- 
gram we have lengthened the hours 
worked in key defense and war indus- 
tries, such as aircraft engines, machine 
tools, machinery, firearms, etc., by 12, 
17, 20 and even 28 per cent on the 
average for each industry. In indi- 
vidual plants included in these averages 
weekly hours have been lengthened by 
as much as 50 and even 75 per cent, 
resulting in schedules of 60 and as 
much as 70 hours per week. 

In England right after Dunkirk the 
sritish impulsively lengthened the 
hours of work to the limit. They 
wanted to push production to the hilt. 
The hours were increased generally to 
over 60 per week and in some plants 
to as many as 78 per week. But they 
found production declining. In war 
plants the hours were promptly cut to 
50 or the maximum of 56 hours per 
week. This was an increase of only 
17 per cent over the prewar British 
standard and the British kept the over- 
time pay intact throughout. 

The reason why the British reduced 
the work schedules to get more output 
was stated by the British Minister of 
Labor, Ernest Bevin. “Excessive over- 
time in war factories,” he said, “is re- 
tarding rather than increasing produc- 
tion.” He pointed out that long weekly 
hours not only impaired output but 
also injured the health of workers. And 
so reduced work schedules were put 
into effect to yield maximum sustained 
production. 

In war industries the hours worked 
in England have been lengthened in 
just about the same proportion of the 
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prewar standard as they were in the 
United States. Of course, the British 
schedule of hours was longer than ours 
before the war, and is longer now. But 
direct comparisons made of productiv- 
ity on the same work in specific indus- 
tries in England and in the United 
States show that what the British 
worker produces in 55 hours the Amer- 
ican worker turns out in 38. 

It is not that the British worker is 
not as good as the American worker. 
The reason is that our industry is more 
completely mechanized ; that our plants 
are larger, more modern and better 
equipped ; that our production is more 
integrated and can be maintained at 
higher speed. The decisive fact is that 
the workload placed upon the Ameri- 
can worker, measured in speed and in- 
tensity of sustained effort, is at least 
50 per cent greater than that on the 
British worker. 

Although there is no way of finding 
out in detail how the Russians are 
struggling with their production dis- 
rupted by the Nazi carnage, the re- 
ported schedules of work are seven to 
eight hours a day with weekly sched- 
ules depending upon the arrangement 
of continuous operations. Overtime up 
to three hours a day can be worked; 
overtime pay of time and one-half is 
maintained. 

The Nazis introduced a sixty-hour 
week in January, 1939. In certain mu- 
nitions industries 





from experience that any gain from 
longer hours would be more than off- 
set by increased fatigue, sickness, ab- 
senteeism and rising accidents. Em- 
ployers and managers know this and 
have said so from one end of our indus- 
try to another. 

The managers are in universal agree- 
ment with the National Safety Council 
that long hours have a direct effect on 
increased accident rates. They all agree 
also that the increasing rate of indus- 
trial accidents is a serious menace to 
our war production schedules, apart 
from causing the irreplaceable loss in 
time and in skills of valuable workers. 

Management has long recognized the 
effect of prolonged fatigue on the 
health of workers. This was the chief 
consideration in the reduction of hours 
by voluntary action of employers both 
here and in England. 

Above all, management knows that 
premium overtime pay is necessary to 
sustain productivity when hours are 
lengthened. Thus Business Week for 
October 10, 1942, said: 

“Eliminating the overtime premium 
probably won't work any better than it 
did in Germany—where mounting ab- 
senteeism forced Hitler to reinstate 
the overtime incentive.” 

The Army and Navy production 
engineers don’t want to see the hours 
lengthened or the overtime pay cut. 
They have said so. Said it repeatedly, in 
public statements 
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them, that long 

hours tended to destroy efficiency in- 
stead of improving it. The back-break- 
ing schedules had to be cut down to 
reasonable length in order to maintain 
maximum production per worker. 

According to an official report, “pro- 
duction began to fall off rapidiy, accom- 
panied by such an alarming increase 
of industrial accidents and stoppages 
as to attract the serious attention of 
the governmental authorities.” 

As General Philip B. Fleming tersely 
put it, “The Nazis could shoot the lag- 
ging worker, but they couldn’t stand 
outraged Mother Nature up against 
the wall. Fatigue is still fatigue in any 
language.” 

The important fact is that, accord- 
ing to reports received since March, 
1942, even the Nazis have reinstated 
premium overtime pay on all work in- 
volving excessive hours. They did 
this to meet the pressure—to step up 
their war production to the limit. 

Who wants to lengthen hours and 
eliminate overtime pay? Not the man- 
agement, For the management knows 


and they know 
war production needs. They speak with 
experience and authority. 

Certainly workers don’t want in- 
creased hours or reduction in pay. 
They know that both these things will 
stall, not speed, the war effort. They 
are giving all they have got to better 
war production. They will give more. 
But they will not pay wanton tribute 
to selfish greed or to theory long since 
exploded by experience. 

Who, then, wants to lengthen the 
hours and to cut the pay? And why? 
Is it because the elimination of over- 
time in war industries will make the 
solution of the manpower problem im- 
possible by voluntary means? Is it be- 
cause once this proposal is adopted, 
job freezing for all is the inevitable 
next step? Is it because once all jobs 
and all wages are frozen the compul- 
sory control of lives and wills of all 
American workers becomes complete? 

These are real questions. On their 
answers depend the very future of our 
freedom and our democracy when vic- 
tory is won, 
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' CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR 


EMBERS of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are in the fore- 
front of the production army that is 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
our front-line soldiers. Every battle 
report contains commendation for the 
performance of planes and weapons 
built in American factories by mem- 
bers of your unions. 

Here are just a few examples of the 
kind of damage A. F. of L.-built 
planes are doing to the enemy: 

On October 9 sixty-five B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortresses and ten B-24 Libera- 
tors flew over warehouses, railway 
yards and locomotive works at Lille, 
France, and an airdrome at St. Omer. 
Before they returned to their bases in 
England these bombers dropped 161 
tons of high explosives and ten tons 
of incendiaries. Not content with this 
record, the bombers destroyed twenty- 
five enemy planes, probably destroyed 
thirty-eight and damaged forty-four 
others. 


Twelve days later fifteen Flying 
Fortresses and twenty-four Libera- 
tors paid a surprise visit to enemy 
submarine base facilities at L’Orient, 


France. Although our bombers had 
no fighter protection, they engaged 
thirty-six Focke-Wulf 190’s on their 
300-mile flight to their target, during 
the assault and on their way home. 
They shot down nine Focke-Wulfs, 
probably destroyed six and damaged 
six. We lost three ships. 

And on November 23 one of our 
Flying Fortresses, while raiding the 
Nazi submarine lair at St. Nazaire, 
shot down seven Focke-Wulf 190’s in 
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a period of only twelve minutes, The 
Fortress accounted for all but three of 
the enemy fighters which attacked it 
during the raid. 

In the North African campaign the 
Lockheed Lightning P-38 has been 
giving a brilliant account of itself. 
On November 22-23 a flight of these 
twin-engined fighters, operating over 
the Gabes-Sfax area of Tunisia, de- 
stroyed fifteen Italian planes, includ- 
ing twelve troop carriers. Swooping 
down from the skies, the P-38’s added 
to their toll by wrecking eleven Axis 
tanks and a number of enemy combat 
vehicles. 

By the end of the month Lightnings 
were facing the challenge of Ger- 
many’s fastest high-altitude fighters, 
Focke-Wulf 190’s and Messerschmitt 
109G’s, and still coming out on top. 

In a campaign so crucial as the one 
now in progress in the African the- 
ater—a campaign which may decide 
air supremacy not only for the Medi- 
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terranean area but for all Europe— 
all we can ask or expect is that our 
planes will hold our enemies even. 
We are confident that they will con- 
tinue to meet the test. 

The same story of spectacular battle 
performance can be told about scores 
of other items of military equipment 
that are made by the members of 
A. F. of L. unions. 

Top-notch quality and skill of 
workmanship have been the outstand- 
ing features of these weapons. 

We are counting on the members of 
your unions, in common with all 
American workers, to keep on increas- 
ing the quality and precision of their 
products. 

Soldiers of the armed forces, sol- 
diers of the production line, together 
we fight forward toward victory. 


Joseph 7 Mc Narney 


(LIEUTENANT GENERAL) 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S.A. 
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By WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


Chairman, National War Labor Board 


HE WAR is a challenge to collec- 

tive bargaining—a challenge to ex- 
tend its frontiers, perfect its techniques 
and educate its participants. 

As a contribution to victory, labor 
has patriotically agreed to many re- 
strictions on its normal conduct. It 
has given up the right to strike and 
it has cooperated with the President’s 
wage stabilization program in the in- 
terests of preventing inflation. But it 
has by no means placed collective bar- 
gaining in a straitjacket. 

A careful examination of the results 
of the no-strike agreement will show 
that collective bargaining has been 
strengthened rather than weakened. 
The requirements of the war made it 
necessary to put aside for the dura- 
tion the right to strike, which is so 
important to normal collective bargain- 
ing. Labor’s record: in keeping this 
no-strike pledge to the country is 
something of which the American 
worker can be proud. 

The man-days lost to war production 
because of strikes have never exceeded 
one-tenth of one per cent in any month 
since Pearl Harbor. In the last month 
for which we have figures the percent- 
age was down to one-twentieth of one 
per cent. We still haven’t reached 
perfection. But we are on our way. 

The abandonment of the strike 
weapon made it one of the prime duties 
of the War Labor Board to preserve 
collective bargaining. Both the ex- 
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ecutive order of January 12, which set 
up the Board, and the one of October 
3, which launched the wage stabiliza- 
tion program, specifically directed the 
Board to protect the institution as an 
asset to wartime America. 

The Board has been consistent in 
its position that disputes should be set- 
tled around the conference table at the 
place where they arise, not in Wash- 
ington. Time and again the Board has 
referred disputes back for further bar- 
gaining or to procedures provided in 
a collective bargaining agreement. The 
Board has always upheld the hand of 
the United States Conciliation Service, 
which has by now grown to be a well- 
established extension of the collective 
bargaining procedure in this country. 
Many times it has referred cases back 
to the Conciliation Service where the 
parties have tried to circumvent that 
agency. 

Another result of the no-strike 
agreement has been an increasing em- 
phasis upon the inclusion of arbitra- 
tion clauses in all contracts. 

Long before we got into the war, 
and before we made the national no- 
strike agreement, many of us urged 
that every labor agreement should con- 
tain such a covenant not to strike or 
lock out during the term of the agree- 
ment and to settle by grievance machin- 
ery or finaliy by arbitration all disputes 
about the meaning and application of 
the agreement, More and more labor 


agreements have included such stabi- 
lizing clauses, particularly in recent 
years. However, we have by no means 
reached the goal of including such a 
stabilizing clause in every labor agree- 
ment. 

Everyone connected with the making 
of labor agreements should join in the 
effort to have such clauses universally 
adopted. Both management and labor 
have shown in the past some reduc- 
tance to adopt such clauses. That re- 
luctance is decreasing. It is beginning 
to be understood that this provision 
for arbitration is no threat to either 
side when it is properly limited to the 
rights and obligations definitely set 
forth in the written agreement. 
Neither the basic rights of management 
nor the basic rights of labor are sur- 
rendered in collective agreements, and 
arbitration thus limited cannot there- 
fore invade these rights. And both 
management and labor know that there 
is nothing more destructive of good 
working conditions than festering, un- 
settled grievances. 

The necessarily increased emphasis 
upon a peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes in time of war has indirectly 
helped to strengthen the collective bar- 
gaining process. In cases where the 
Board has had to make final deter- 
mination it has not been satisfied with 
clauses which would merely produce 
a temporary solution to the current 
dispute. It has consistently tried to 
write clauses which would help create 
such a relationship between the parties 
that they could proceed in good faith 
to maintain and increase production. 
In other words, the Board has taken 
very seriously the injunction placed 
upon it by the labor-management agree- 
ment of December, 1941, that all dis- 
putes should be settled by peaceful 
means. It has felt that the phrase 
“peaceful means” placed upon it a defi- 
nite responsibility to see to it that a 
collective bargaining agreement was not 
just an armed truce but the basis of a 
stable, workable labor-management re- 
lationship. 

Speaking only for myself, I do not 
regard the present powers of the War 
Labor Board as suitable for determin- 
ing labor disputes in times of peace. 
The foundation upon which the War 
Labor Board machinery is erected is 
the no-strike, no-lockout agreement for 
the duration of the war. If and when 
that agreement ends, the foundation 
will be withdrawn and it will be nec- 
essary, in my judgment, to abandon 
the structure. Perhaps a new struc- 
ture can be erected on the basis of a 
new agreement. 

In normal times the economic 
strength that lies behind the right to 
strike or lock out is by all odds the 
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nost effective single agency for settling 
labor troubles. 

There is no escaping the fact that 
the framework of collective bargaining 
erected on the basic no-strike agree- 
ment contains an element of forced ac- 
ceptance. It is in substance arbitra- 
tion. The framework that defines the 
rights and obligations of the parties is 
imposed by the decisions of the Board. 
To that extent the war procedure is a 
reversal of the normal peacetime pro- 
cedure. In peacetime the limiting 
framework is established by agreement, 
and arbitration is confined to impar- 
tial decision within that framework. 
Now that part of the framework on 
which the parties cannot agree is im- 
posed by a tripartite arbitral decision 
and collective bargaining is limited by 
the policies of the Board. To that de- 
gree the exigencies of the war substi- 
tute for the creative processes of per- 
suasion a substantial element of com- 
pulsion. 

This, in my opinion, can be justified 
only as an essential protective measure 
during the war. I think it should not 
be continued after the war. 


Why Wages Are Controlled 


Although in the field of wages the 
scope of collective bargaining is re- 
stricted during this war emergency by 
the wage stabilization policy, we should 
never forget the basic reason for this 
restriction. Unrestricted collective 
bargaining on wages threatened con- 
tinuation of the inflationary race be- 
tween wages and prices. That race 
defeats the very purpose of wage in- 
creases. The wage-earners, instead of 
gaining an advantage, would suffer as 
much as any other group and probably 
more than most. Because of this, the 
War Labor Board on October 3 was 
given control of voluntary or negoti- 
ated wage increases. 

It should also be remembered that 
labor itself was in the forefront among 
those who recognized that the upward 
spiral in the cost of living had to be 
checked and that wage control was a 
necessary part of that check. The 
labor, employer and public members 
of the Board were unanimous on the 
wage stabilization policy which they 
drew up on November 6. Collective 
bargaining on wages must be conducted 
within the limits of that policy. 

The War Labor Board has set up 
ten regional offices and has secured the 
assistance of approximately one hun- 
dred local offices of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
of the Department of Labor. The first 
duty of these field officers is to pass on 
voluntary wage adjustments. 
3oard hopes eventually to delegate to 
the regional directors, with their tri- 
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partite advisory boards and panels, the 
power of final decision as to all volun- 
tary or negotiated wage increases. We 
can do this only if management and 
labor loyally accept the limitation of 
the Board’s stabilization policy, which 
excludes general wage increases unless 
the circumstances are very exceptional. 

These imposed limitations upon col- 
lective bargaining do not mean that 
collective bargaining should be put 
aside or even reduced. On the con- 
trary, it imposes upon management 
and workers an increased responsibility 
for sincere collective bargaining within 
the imposed limits. Collective bargain- 
ing cannot be replaced by government. 
It is as much an everyday private and 
personal matter as the operation of the 
plant itself. 

As for the opportunity afforded col- 
lective bargaining to perfect its tech- 
niques, and educate its participants, I 
want to emphasize here what is, per- 
haps, a new aspect. It is the common 
experience of mediators in labor dis- 
putes that very often, and particularly 
in the early stages of collective bar- 
gaining relations, questions of wages 
and of union status tend to dominate 
the discussion. By the time the parties 
have threshed out these questions, 
they are frequently too exhausted to 
give any attention to those contract pro- 
visions which are commonly found in 
mature collective bargaining agree- 
ments—grievance machinery leading 
up to arbitration ; seniority ; discharges, 
layoffs and rehiring; training pro- 
grams; accident prevention; plans for 
increased production, etc. 

Under the present wartime condi- 
tions, the two major issues—wages and 





union status—are put within a new 
framework, and to that degree there 
is less room for controversy about 
them. They tend to retire into the 
background. This gives to manage- 
ment and labor a new opportunity for 
collective bargaining to improve the 
content of their agreements. And it is 
the common experience that where the 
parties have agreed upon well-drawn 
contract provisions covering these re- 
moter subjects, the result is an increase 
in cooperative understanding and in 
production. Such agreements will defi- 
nitely aid in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Finally, wartime restrictions act as 
a challenge to collective bargaining to 
extend its frontiers. One of the great- 
est territories still relatively unexplored 
by collective bargaining in this coun- 
try is the field of industrywide negotia- 
tions. 

When industrial relations haw 
reached a certain stage of maturity, 
three things result which I can char- 
acterize by the words “strong,” “good” 
and “cool.” The employers want 
strong unions for the selfish reason 
that they want to know for an agreed 
period what their labor costs will be 
and they want their competitors to pay 
the wage rates they themselves pay. 
The unions, for equally sound and sel- 
fish reasons, want strong employer as- 
sociations, because then they can bar- 
gain at one table for the whole indus- 
try and they can get the same wage 
scale for everyone. This is not a 
“book theory.” It is what actually 
happens. 

The second result of mature collec- 

(Continued on Page 28) 








Mr. Davis sees war curbs as challenge to extend bargaining’s frontiers 
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By FRANCISCO CASTILLO NAJERA 


Mexico’s Ambassador to Washington 


N A RECENT speech in Philadel- 

phia I sketched the conciliatory 
measures and the type of world coop- 
eration which—once victory is achieved 
by the United Nations—would bring 
mankind back to a normal basis of 
living together in accordance with new 
conditions. 

I had just finished my address when 
a member of the audience posed the 
two following questions : 

(1) Do you feel that the aggressors 
should not be punished but should be 
treated the same as the attacked? 

(2) Do you think the League of 
Nations should be revived? 

To the first question I replied: 

Between the time of the cessation of 
hostilities and the establishment of the 
real peace, there will be a period, as in 
other wars, especially that of 1914-18, 
of demographic upheaval caused by the 
displacement of populations; a period 
of economic instability caused by the 
disorganization of industry which to- 
day is mobilized for war production, 
by the unemployment of discharged sol- 
diers, by the material ruin which will 
be in urgent need of reconstruction, 
and by other less important causes. In 
that period emergency measures will 
be adopted and applied, as if the war 
were still going on. 

The nations which voluntarily and 
with enthusiasm are models of self- 
denial and discipline during hostilities 
will without doubt cooperate when 
they understand that the organization 
of peace means the end of the struggle 
and that their cooperation is the way 
of attaining it. 

As for the treatment of the con- 
quered nations, I expressed the opinion 
that the immediate military measures 
would not differ from those previously 
employed—disarmament, occupation by 
the triumphant armies, vigilance for a 
time to insure that no opportunity 
arises for an outburst of revenge. Once 
those requirements are fulfilled, an at- 
tempt could be made, as an innovation, 
to persuade the conquered nations to 
join the concert of nations and con- 
tribute to universal cooperation. 

A few days later I happened to see 
a magazine containing the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury’s opinions, which agree 
with those I voiced. The prelate said: 

“The preliminary terms of peace, the 
conditions upon which fighting is 
stopped, must of necessity be settled 
by the conqueror. But is it possible to 
do this time what we did not do last 
time and let the settlement designed 
for permanency be reached after a suit- 
able interval of years in a congress of 
nations, including the vanquished? I 
believe that it would in a wonderful 
manner clear the air and give new hope 
to the nobler elements in Germany, as 
well as to the oppressed people of other 
European countries, if our two nations 
could declare their purpose as follows: 

“\Ve mean to accomplish the down- 
fall of the Nazi and Japanese tyranny ; 
we mean to secure all nations against 
possible aggression by their neighbors; 
but we do not wish from outside to 
impose on Europe or the Far East any 
system, either of national frontiers or 
of economic relationships. These shall 
be settled in a congress of nations, 
including those directly concerned. As 
we have declared that we seek no dom- 
ination, so we intend to let the lines 
of settlement be drawn in the only way 
which excludes domination.” 

This generous plan is the only one 
which guarantees peace without the 
seeds of war, a true peace based on 
geographic and economic realities and, 
above all, on a just, democratic and 
human spirit. 

To the question regarding the 
League of Nations, I answered that it 
is not a matter of revival. That peace 
organization still lives and is function- 
ing, confident of a more understanding 
future and of a greater spirit of inter- 
national collaboration. 

I remember that one ostensible mani- 
festation of its activities was the Inter- 
national Labor Conference held in New 
York in 1941, at which the representa- 
tives of workers from all over the 
civilized world avowed their democratic 
faith and offered their cooperation for 
building the happy world of tomorrow. 

Please excuse me if I refer once more 
to my speech in Philadelphia. Shortly 
after having made the speech, I re- 
ceived a letter from a young American 


who said he had listened to my words 
carefully and asked if I sincerely be- 
lieved in the proscription of war. My 
correspondent seems to be one who is 
imbued with ideas such as those that 
uphold emotional influence, the psycho- 
logical origin of armed combat, and 
who consider that the warlike instinct 
is uncontrollable since it is the source 
of emotion and satisfaction—a kind of 
escape valve for juvenile impulses. 

War is avoidable since it is a func- 
tion of the human will. War will not 
disappear, as crime has not disap- 
peared; but, as in the case of crime, 
numerous cases of war can be pre- 
vented and all of them limited in time 
and space if the nations by common 
accord would constitute an interna- 
tional force at the service of the su- 
preme organism, entrusted with the 
organization and maintenance of peace ; 
an army which, because of its dispro- 
portionate superiority, would restore 
order among the combatants. 

There are already in existence de- 
tailed plans, drawn up by technicians. 
In order to achieve that desideratum 
the one decisive requirement is the 
will of men. 

As far as the psychological element, 
the emotional source, is concerned, his- 
torical facts show that war is not a 
peculiarity inherent in human nature 
and that, even if it were, custom would 
change it. Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries are examples of organic 
peace through more than a century. 
And one must remember the bellicosity 
of the Nordics in the not too far dis- 
tant past, of which their last manifes- 
tations were the campaigns of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Charles XII. 

The emotional impulses and satisfac- 
tions find outlets in sporting events of 
all kinds, in aviation, automobiles, 
pugilism and horsemanship, and, on a 
higher plane, in spiritual refinement, 
in science and the arts; in those ever- 
lasting values which, as Pasteur said 
about science, have no fatherland be- 
cause they are the inheritance of all 


- humanity. 


The young men of our age are not 
less manly or brave than were the Nor- 
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mans and the Huns; they are less sav- 
age, more civilized. When the time 
came, in various countries, in the 
Netherlands and in Belgium, as ex- 
amples of non-militaristic nations, the 
young people of those countries where 
bellicosity was not encouraged showed 
themselves to be as brave and as dis- 
ciplined as the Prussian automatons, 
and even more heroic since they knew 
how to die when they met the destruc- 
tive war machine—flesh against steel. 

An international body that coordi- 
nates world economy, administers jus- 
tice and averts or halts armed strug- 
gles, voluntarily made up of the sov- 
ereign nations, will end the scourge of 
war. Epidemics have been controlled, 
and also the traffic in drugs and inter- 
national gangsterism have been re- 
duced. 

The basis for a human economy, for 
effective cooperation, was outlined in 
the interregnum between the two ca- 
tastrophes. The League of Nations 
negotiated the economic reconstruction 
of Austria and Hungary; by loans of a 
non-political nature it facilitated re- 
sources to Greece and Bulgaria for 
solving the problems of refugees and 
the transportation of minorities who 
were to be settled in new lands; it 
straightened out the finances of Estonia 
and gave technical help to various 
states which were members of the 
League. 

Firms of different countries, follow- 
ing tendencies toward the internation- 
alization of identical industries, drew 
up international cartels and trusts dur- 
ing that same postwar period with a 
view of avoiding rivalry. The studies 
undertaken by the League will serve 
as a basis for future organization in 
this branch. 

Poland and the Balkan states, today 
bent under the Nazi yoke, have dis- 
cussed different projects for regional 
cooperation. With slight effort they 
can easily be carried out and without 
doubt they will figure among the first 
problems for immediate settlement 
when hostilities cease. 

The production and distribution of 
agricultural products also were themes 
for study by the Geneva experts. The 
results of the investigations and proj- 
ects will merit the consideration by the 
planners of the future. 

A Polish writer in a recent work re- 
peated some of the concepts that are 
circulating in his invaded country by 
means of clandestine publications. The 
duties of the Pole, which might well be 
extended to the citizens of the entire 
world, are thus set forth: 

“To become imbued with the convic- 
tion that only universal work, univer- 
sal honesty and universal sacrifice can 
be the foundation of the future inde- 
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Able envoy of a nation that cherishes liberty as much as we ourselves 


pendence and equilibrium of the nation. 
To develop the consciousness of social 
solidarity and brotherhood.” 

These ideals are common to all the 
United Nations, and they will play an 
important role in the adjustment of 
future harmony among nations. 

The United States, which on the 
one hand has a community of interest 
with all America and on the other with 
the countries of Europe, Asia and 
Oceania that belong to the United 
Nations, cannot aspire to any national 
or continental isolationism. A strong 
and prosperous nation, it will be the 
champion of universalism. 

The American people affirm their 
conviction that their country, as an 
unavoidable duty, will have active and 
constant participation in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of world peace. 
Various newspapers predict that the 


United States will participate in the 
future international organism and 
maintain the necessity of cooperation, 
indispensable to world concert and for 
the interests of North America. 

Regional groupings, such as those of 
Oslo and the Danube, and others that 
existed or were planned between coun- 
tries more linked by interdependence, 
will facilitate world cooperation, the 
hope of mankind. 

A future of economic well-being, of 
peace and of justice will be the reward 
for today’s sacrifices. 

And it is not all a dream; it is a 
near-reality. Thus is is understood by 
humanity, bloodstained but unswerving 
in the fight, sure of victory because its 
faith is strengthened when, in answer 
to the query, “To be or not to be, that 
is the question,” the voice of America 
is heard to reply, ““To be.” 
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A Manpower Suggestion 


Fx, MERGENCY conditions have brought 

back older workers, set up training plans, 
employed women at work formerly consid- 
ered exclusively man’s, relaxed age restric- 
tions so that younger persons could be em- 
ployed. Still shortages in some skills and in 
war production centers have developed. 

There are two principles that we can fol- 
low in manpower. We can consider man- 
power only as a problem in numbers or we can 
make numbers of secondary importance and 
set about the problem of getting persons avail- 
able to cooperate for capacity production. 
Workers can be simply machine operators 
who carry out orders or they can be human 
dynamos. The loyalty of free persons is the 
strongest human force. 

The method which seeks cooperation as- 
sures more under any circumstances—emer- 
gency or normal—because it releases resource- 
fulness. In principle it is as old as human 
work relations. 

Efficiency and workmanship are promoted 
by union-management cooperation. A new 
spirit is born of participating in responsibility 
for efficient production that is truly profes- 
sional. Long-time operation of union-man- 
agement committees makes it possible for the 
work staff as well as management to under- 
stand and solve production problems. 

Labor wants to contribute to this struggle 
in defense of democracy. We realize that 
many of us can be more useful in production 
than in other places of service. We watch 
fellow workers go away to the adventures of 
war and foreign service. Though we know 
the risks and the dangers, it is hard to remain 
content with service on the work front. We 
ask that at least our spirits be refreshed by 
cultivating in industrial mobilization the 
spirit of industrial adventure and daring that 
will enable us to share in the battle for de- 
mocracy that our enlisted citizens carry on. 

We ask that through our unions we be per- 
mitted to help solve the problems of man- 
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power administratively as well as to help mo- 
bilize the skills and experiences of workers 
in our factories, so that workers may be able 
to get out more production under less favor- 
able circumstances. We don’t want to be 


driven or regimented, but we want the privi- 
lege of giving. 

This is the scientific as well as the demo- 
cratic way of meeting scarcity of workers. As 
free workers we can win this war; regimenta- 
tion will shackle our minds and hands. 


Labor Representation 


NION functions as well as the functions 
of industrial management are changing 
under wartime conditions. Workers and 
management can no longer negotiate agree- 
ments which determine employment and 
wages; such agreements are subject to modi- 
fication by any or ail the war agencies making 
decisions on war production, manpower and 
curtailment of less essential industries. Both 
labor and management must seek the right to 
designate representatives to participate in or 
at least follow conferences and decisions made 
in Washington affecting their industries. 
While the war administrator must make all 
decisions to promote war needs, such decisions 
should be accompanied by provisions for both 
the human and material interests involved. 
The representatives of these interests should 
have a right to submit and urge proposals. 
Where collective judgment is of advantage 
in policy-making, some war agencies establish 
advisory committees and some establish policy 
committees. The policy committee has real 
power and status. It can be disregarded only 
if its members accept such treatment. Mem- 
bers of such committees must be designated by 
the organizations represented so as to insure 
that they continuously check with their organ- 
izations and correctly represent them. 

Policy or advisory committees can become 
the channel through which the experience of 
voluntary organizations and private industry 
may be made available to public administra- 











tors. It is an indispensable agency when the 
government is undertaking administration in 
new fields. 

Local as well as international unions must 
study and plan for the best service from their 
representatives assigned to work with regional 
and local war production and war manpower 
agencies, the regional offices of the National 
War Labor Board and the rationing boards. 
These agencies are making decisions vitally 
affecting workers’ interests, and workers need 
the support of unions in order to get consid- 
eration for those interests. 

It requires forethought and intelligent serv- 
ice to keep the unions from being submerged 
by the complexity of government machinery. 


Eliminating Fear and Want 


THE PROPOSALS on social security ad- 

vanced recently in Great Britain, Canada 
and other lands have been heartening occur- 
rences. 

The Beveridge Report, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s assertion that social insur- 
ance is the foundation of reality for the At- 
lantic Charter and reports of plans in the 
making for Australia are all evidence that 
nations are today sincerely determined to 
banish fear and want from the lives of wage- 
earners. 

That the first concrete legislative proposal 
was made in the United States at the request 
of the A. F. of L. is a matter of special grati- 
fication. Our bill is being revised for intro- 
duction in the new Congress. 

Unemployment has been temporarily ban- 
ished—not by private industry or the captains 
of finance but by the grim necessity of war. 
When the war is ended we shall not forget 
that unemployment disappeared when we 
geared production to consumption needs. 
Meanwhile we must plan for the transition 
period. 

Wage-earners want to depend upon jobs for 
a livelihood and for savings. Wage-earning 
is interrupted by loss of job or by physical 
incapacity. A self-supporting worker can 
provide against either emergency by invest- 
ing in social security—provided society sets 
up the necessary mechanism. 

Such a system is the Federation’s first pro- 
posal in postwar planning—an insurance sys- 
tem that will pay incomes to those who lose 
their jobs or are unemployed because of tem- 
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porary or permanent disability and extension 
of these benefits to enlisted persons whose nor- 
mal earning period is interrupted by national 
service. 

The premiums which workers and employ- 
ers will pay into this insurance will be from 
the earnings of workers, paid at the source. 

Social insurance is not welfare or any form 
of public patronage but deferred payment for 
work done, administered by a public agency 
and planned to maintain the self-dependence 
of workers. 


Because of the risks only the national gov- 
ernment can provide wide enough pooling to 
meet the needs. 

We hope also to propose a better program 
of public assistance for the underprivileged 
and the handicapped—assistance as a matter 
of human rights. 

This program looks to the elimination of 
fear and want in the postwar transition to 
peacetime production. 


Civil Service Anniversary 


RGANIZED government workers are 
this month celebrating the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the National Civil Service Act. 


As the principles and practices of civil serv- 
ice develop, political appointments to public 
offices diminish. It is hard for us today to 
visualize the spoils system which used to 
sweep federal offices clean in order that the 
newly elected official might reward his fol- 
lowers. Continuity of operation, of policies 
and procedures was completely lost in these 
periodic upheavals. 

With the progressive establishment of civil 
service, the development of a professional 
service became possible. This tendency was 
strengthened by the independent organization 
of civil service workers into unions affiliated 
with the organized labor movement. 

Union organization has been necessary to 
protect government employes against the bu- 
reaucracy inherent in government and to 
assure impartial operation of the merit sys- 
tem, for it is only when those concerned are 
strong enough to receive consideration for 
their interests that justice can be expected. 
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By ANDRE PHILIP 


Fighting French Commissioner of Interior and Labor 


HE FIRST weeks which followed 

the armistice of 1940 were terrible 
ones. The Vichy people—and this is 
their unforgivable sin—not only yielded 
to German military force but they ac- 
cepted defeat and capitulation. They 
gave it moral acknowledgment. 

Immediately after the armistice Mar- 
shal Pétain spoke of the defeat as “a 
necessary punishment for our sins.” 
The newspapers, among them the in- 
famous Gringoire, declared openly that 
France was guilty of having taken the 
initiative in declaring war against poor, 
innocent Hitler, and that the responsi- 
bility, both for the war and for the 
defeat, lay on the shoulders of the 
workers, of the great writers, of the 
intellectual and spiritual leaders of our 
country, and on the spirit of democracy. 

All this formed a moral vacuum. 
France was knocked out and many 
months passed before she began to re- 
cover. The military defeat, as we 
know today, was the result of the in- 
competence of our military leaders and 
the skill of the fifth columnists. It came 
as a complete surprise to everyone. 

Among the high bourgeoisie there 
were many who accepted defeat, if not 
with joy, at any rate with a subcon- 
scious feeling of relief. When I re- 
turned from the army I remember one 
of my own family greeting me thus: 

“At last we have our revenge for 
1936 !” 

And these words from a big indus- 
trialist : 

“Now the working class will be com- 
pelled to work more than forty hours 
and the Germans will teach them some 
discipline.” 

Add to this the personal prestige of 
Pétain, the savior of Verdun, and the 
general state of chaos, and you will 
understand that a majority of the peo- 
ple, in a state of confusion, thought to 
themselves : 

“All this is too complicated. We 
don’t understand anything any more. 
Better put our faith in the great-grand- 
father who has taken charge of his 
children.” (How significant it is that 
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the only type of dictator that France 
would accept was the great-grandfather 
type; a dictatorship that could not last 
long would not be dangerous, it was 
felt.) “Let us hope that he is really 
for resistance, that he is lying to the 
Germans and doublecrossing them in 
order to gain time to fight again if some 
day a miracle makes this possible.” 

Yet from the very first there were 
signs that the French did not all ac- 
knowledge defeat. Even though the 
situation seemed hopeless, they felt 
that it was contrary to the honor of 
France to give up. The inspiration for 
this attitude was General de Gaulle’s 
statement : 

“France has lost a battle, but France 
has not lost the war.” 

The rise of the spirit of resistance 
manifested itself in a great many ways. 
When I returned to Lyons to be de- 
‘mobilized, the Germans were still oc- 
cupying the city. When their com- 
mander, General Hoffmann, called on 
the prefect, the latter put his hands 
behind his back and said: 

“We are defeated; I am obliged to 
submit; but nothing can make me 
shake hands with you.” 

In a town occupied by the Germans 
the pastor of a Protestant church 
preached a sermon on the duty of the 
Christian to obey the authorities. 

“But which authorities are we to 
obey?” he asked. “Only the authority 
of the de Gaulle-Pétain government,” 
he replied to his own query. 

Many at first cherished the illusion 
that while de Gaulle was fighting out- 
side, Pétain’s role was to resist inside 
France. And it was only because of 
this belief that the French people 
obeyed Pétain. 

On November 11, 1940, a high 
school teacher in Occupied France 
asked his students to maintain a min- 
ute of silence in tribute to the French 
and British dead in the war “which 
started in 1914 and is still going on.” 

In a university in a town occupied 
by the Germans, one lone professor 
had agreed to collaborate with the 
enemy. The dean opened the first fac- 
ulty meeting with these words: 

“There is among us a traitor. In 
ordinary times I would like him to be 
shot. In the meantime, I ask the fac- 
ulty to go on record as no longer con- 
sidering Mr. So-and-So as a member 
of the university.” 

The great French writers, among 
them Gide, Mauriac and Schlumberger, 
from the very first wrote in the Vichy 
press “literary” articles in which they 
stressed that French culture was not 
dead and that there were eternal truths 
which had to be asserted at all times 
and at all costs. 

It is important to recall that the first 
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Underground papers, avidly read, keep the spirit of resistance alive 


manifestations of resistance took place 
at a time when there was no hope left. 
We believed we were defeated, we be- 
lieved Britain would go down, and we 
decided that even in that event we still 
had to resist. We did resist because 
nothing else was possible if we wanted 
to remain faithful to the eternal values 
of our civilization. 

We believed that freedom is a su- 
preme reality, that nothing is higher 
than the respect of human dignity and 
individual responsibility, and we also 
believed it better to die than to deny 
those fundamental truths. We knew 
that ten tons of materiality do not 
make one ounce of verity, that the 
possession of 5,000 tanks does not suf- 
fice to transform a lie into a truth. 
And we felt that this had to be said, 
no matter what the result. 

It is symbolic that resistance was 
first put in words by a few literary men, 
professors and preachers. But it has 
been progressing and spreading into 
every social and economic group, and 
more and more it is expressing itself 
in the field of action. 

The first element to express resist- 
ance by action was labor. This came 
chiefly from what remained of the trade 
unions. When the whole story is 
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known, the world will learn what won- 
ders were accomplished by French 
labor in spite of the occupation. 

With the help of the fearless rail- 
waymen the crossing of the demarca- 
tion line was quickly and efficiently 
organized. Mail went through along 
with escaped prisoners and de Gaullist 
agents. Information and ideas could 
thus be exchanged between Occupied 
and Unoccupied France. More and 
more leaflets and typewritten circular 
letters made their appearance. 

The first resistance sheets began to 
circulate as early as 1940. They were 
the organs of freedom groups which 
were beginning to form. These groups, 
which sprang up independently, in hap- 
hazard fashion, were progressively co- 
ordinated. At this stage there are 
three principal organizations—Libera- 
tion, Combat and Franc-Tireur. They 
publish underground papers under the 
same names. The number of copies 
printed is relatively small—70,000 
copies of Liberation, 80,000 copies of 
Combat and 30,000 copies of Franc- 
Tireur—but if one bears in mind that 
every copy is hungrily read by ten or 
fifteen persons, one can calculate the 
real importance of these papers. 

These resistance groups also organ- 
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ize sabotage and today they are busily 
preparing large-scale sabotage for the 
coming invasion of the Continent. 

The hopes of the French people lie 
in the United Nations, especially Brit- 
ain and the United States. In its effort 
to arouse the French against the Brit- 
ish, the Vichy government failed la- 
mentabiy. The wave of anti-British 
feeling which followed Oran quickly 
subsided. 

The magnificent courage displayed 
by the outnumbered pilots of the R.A.F. 
in the Battle of Britain, the unbending 
will of a whole nation, though besieged 
and bombed, forced the admiration of 
the French and at the same time raised 
their hopes. 

Then, too, everybody in France 
listens to the BBC in spite of a penalty 
of two years’ imprisonment if caught. 
I was alone one evening in the dining 
room of a little inn in the country. I 
turned on the radio to listen to the 
BBC. The door opened and in strode 
the head of the local police, followed 
by three gendarmes. I thought to my- 
self, “Now I am in a jam,” 
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An appeal by General de Gaulle produced many demonstrations like this 


But the head of the police only said: 

“Oh, you are listening to the Eng- 
lish radio. You are a real French- 
man, sir.” 

The feeling of the French toward the 
United States grows ever warmer. 
All last winter a large motion picture 
house in Lyons showed American 
films exclusively and every time there 
was a possibility of manifesting pro- 
American sentiments, the whole audi- 
ence would go into an uproar. 

Support for de Gaulle has grown. 
Last spring the three leading organi- 
zations of resistance sent representa- 
tives to London. Their conversations 
with General de Gaulle wound up in 
an agreement which was published 
simultaneously in the underground 
press in France and in London. This 
agreement, of capital importance, ce- 
mented the unity between the heroic 
underground forces within the country 
and the Fighting French forces on the 
outside. 

Everyone in France actively associ- 
ated with the resistance movement— 
trade, unionists, peasants, intellectuals 


and all those political leaders who stil! 
exert some influence on public opin- 
ion—now recognizes that General de 
Gaulle and the French National Com- 
mittee are the leaders of French re- 
sistance. 

They alone raised the flag of resist- 
ance after the armistice. When every- 
one else was silent, when it seemed 
that everything was lost, it was de 
Gaulle who, alone, spoke to the French 
nation and asked the French people to 
go on fighting. 

It must be made clear that the Fight- 
ing French—those Frenchmen who are 
resisting inside and those who are fight- 
ing outside—are by no means volun- 
teers. They are Frenchmen who con- 
sider that the armistice is not valid and 
that the laws of the republic are still 
in force, including the decree of gen- 
eral mobilization of September 1, 1939. 
They consider themselves as mobilized 
for their country’s service; they con- 
sider that every Frenchman of military 
age is duty-bound to fight or, if not 
able to do so, to participate in the un- 
derground movement in France. 

After more than two years of en- 
slavement, the once happy people of 
France have come to know hatred— 
hatred against the Germans and an even 
more intense hatred against the col- 
laborationists. I know of villages in 
France where lists have been drawn up 
of people to be killed on the first day 
of the uprising—officials of Vichy and 
local tyrants. This bloodshed must be 
avoided at any cost. 

Of course, the worst collaboration- 
ists will be punished, but no individual 
should be allowed to take the law into 
his own hands. Otherwise there might 
be so much bloodshed that for genera- 
tions to come a strong feeling of re- 
sentment, if not of outright hatred, 
would exist among Frenchmen. 

After two and a half years of suffer- 
ing and humiliation, France is coming 
back into her own. All French people 
are now united in a common cause, 
which is the liberation of their country. 
Little does it matter what this French- 
man or that Frenchman may have done 
or thought before. Only one thing 
matters today, and that is his willing- 

ness to help in the struggle for victory. 

Before the war many Frenchmen did 
not understand that the spiritual values 
of our civilization are worth more than 
life itself. But the France of before 
the war is dead. The new France is a 
strong nation again, a nation true to 
her oldest traditions, true to the spirit 
of the French Revolution, true to her 
Christian culture. 

France went through many months 
of agony after the armistice. But that 
tragic period is over. Today France 


is back in the fight again. 
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ORGANIZER GOOGE SUBMITS... 








ISTORIANS of the future will 

undoubtedly describe the period 
1935-1942 as the time when the South 
really began to cast off the shackles of 
tradition and prejudice and as the time 
when the South made its greatest ad- 
vances. 

Industry expanded during this period 
as never before in the region’s history. 
Per capita wealth increased. More 
new homes were erected than during 
the quarter of a century preceding 
1935. Agriculture advanced with in- 
dustry, while colleges reached a new 
high in enrollments. 

During the brief life of the NRA in 
1933 the traditional belief that long 
hours and low wages were essential to 
industry and business in the South was 
dealt a death blow. Although the 
NRA was outlawed within a short 
time, it served to prove that industry 
and business could operate profitably 
on shorter hours than had previously 
prevailed in this section and could pay 
better wages than had been the custom. 

When the Supreme Court declared 
the NRA unconstitutional, it unwit- 
tingly made possible the subsequent 
great growth of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the South. The work- 
ers had tasted the sweets of a shorter 
work week and higher wages, and 
when those were taken from them they 
realized that the salvation and the se- 
curity of the wage-earner would there- 
after depend upon his own strength— 
which meant organization. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor quickly sensed 
this change in the attitude of Southern 
workers and made preparations to meet 
the new situation. 

It was not until 1935, however, that 
the South began its real forward 
march. This section has steadily forged 
ahead since that time, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has taken the 
lead and, more than any other influ- 
ence, made possible the phenomenal 
advancement that has been enjoyed by 
the whole of the South. 

Here is an illustration of the part 
that has been played by the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1935 and for 
several years prior thereto, common 
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labor was employed at 60 cents a day. 
Today common labor receives 60 cents 
an hour. In 1935 there was not one 
local union of the Hod Carriers and 
Common Laborers in the whole of the 
South. Today this international union 
has numerous local unions, with an 
aggregate membership of hundreds of 
thousands. Many locals have from 
three to six thousand members. 

When a wage-earner goes from 60 
cents a day to 60 cents an hour, the 
benefits not only to the worker and his 
family but to the community as a whole 
can readily be seen. The increased 
purchasing power has been a boon to 
business and agriculture, and has 
swelled attendance at schools, churches 
and fraternal orders. 

Members of the unions affiliated with 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


A Southern war labor parley will 
be held at Atlanta January 16 and 
17 under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Objec- 
tives of the meeting will include the 
stepping up of war production and 
the widening of labor’s participation 
in all war activities. Coordination 
of labor’s organizing and legislative 
efforts and the promotion of union- 
management cooperation in South- 
ern industry will also be discussed. 
President William Green will speak. 











the American Federation of Labor are 
working under union agreements today 
in almost every line of endeavor in 
Dixie. From the building of battle- 
ships to sail the seven seas and save 
freedom and democracy to the making 
of dolls to gladden the hearts of little 
children, the membership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor contributes 
daily, through its labors, to the se- 
curity of the nation and the happiness 
in the homes of the people of America. 

The building trades and the metal 
trades not only made tremendous ad- 
vances in the 1935-1942 era but they 
built up a skilied army of construction 
and production forces without which 
America would have been under a se- 
vere handicap in its efforts to fabricate 
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a mighty machine to meet the challenge 
of the Axis bullies. 

The membership of the A. F. of L. 
in the building and metal crafts has 
rendered a service to the nation so 
great that all right-thinking people 
should thank God that there was a 
strong, impulsively patriotic, closely 
organized group of American citizens 
skilled and ready to do this big job for 
our government. 

The American Federation of Labor’s 
membership in the textile plants of the 
South has taken the fleece from the 
flock and the cotton from the field and 
woven them into materials which the 
unionized garment workers have manu- 
factured into uniforms for the men 
of the armed forces. Bedding for the 
soldiers, bandages, hospital supplies 
and numerous other essential articles 
have been and are being made by the 
willing hands of A. F. of L. members in 
the South. 

It can truly be said that the country’s 
most outstanding achievement in labor- 
management cooperation is TVA. The 
TVA extends 700 miles, touching five 
states, and has some 40,000 employes, 
all of whom are members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s affiliated 
unions and working under signed union 
agreement with the Authority. 

Once each year TVA officials and 
the duly elected representatives of the 
Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council meet and negotiate wage agree- 
ments and working conditions for the 
ensuing year. Perfect harmony has 
prevailed for the past several years, and 
no note of discord has been heard on 
this gigantic job. 

Representatives of all the national 
and international unions and the or- 
ganizers for the American Federation 
of Labor in the South have had the 
full and complete cooperation of all 
State Federations of Labor, city cen- 
tral labor unions and building trades 
and metal trades councils of the South. 
The progress that has been made in 
Dixie during the past seven years is 
due largely to this splendid spirit of 
cooperation. 

The great tobacco industry of the 
South is almost wholly organized. 
With the exception of the R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Company in Winston- 
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Negro wage-earners make up substantial part of A. F. of L. membership 


Salem, North Carolina, the Tobacco 
Workers Union has splendid agree- 
ments with the cigarette plants in the 
South. The Cigarmakers Union in 
the Tampa district and other sections 
of the South has agreements with all 
of the principal cigar manufacturers. 
The wage increases and the improved 
working conditions obtained through 
negotiations between the unions and 
employers in the tobacco industry are 
manifold. 

An outstanding achievement in the 
advancement of the trade union move- 
ment under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the South 
is that of the organization, improved 
working conditions and increased re- 
muneration for the employes of the 
power companies of the South. The 
Electrical Workers and other unions 
employed by power companies have 
built up strong organizations on these 
properties. 

Local unions of other internationals, 
too numerous to mention- here, have 
made equally splendid progress and 
have made equally great contributions 
to labor’s general advancement and to 
the promotion of the national welfare. 

An important factor in labor’s prog- 
ress in the South has been the high re- 
gard that many employers have for 
the American Federation of Labor. 
This condition is due to the thousands 
of union agreements that our unions 
have with employers—agreements that 
are faithfully carried out—and to the 
ready response of labor leaders when 
asked to serve on the government 
boards which have been set up in con- 
nection with the war. 

Then, too, the Southern office of the 
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American Federation of Labor has sent 
its representatives to the colleges and 
universities of the region to carry la- 
bor’s message to the student bodies and 
faculties. This has done our movement 
great good. Also beneficial were the 
A. F. of L. conference held in Atlanta 
in March, 1940, and the one held in 
Dallas the following month. These con- 
ferences emphasized the importance of 
our unions in community life. 

While those of us charged with the 
direction of the organization efforts in 
the South are extremely proud of the 
progress made, we realize that there is 
much yet to be done. Many groups 
of workers in our Southland are still 
crying out in their distress for aid 
through organization. 

Only in recent years have the State, 
County and Municipal Employes been 
able to perfect grganizations that would 
protect their interests and be valuable 
to them. We do have in the South 
numbers of locals of this union with ac- 
tive membership and aggressive lead- 
ers, and this organization is making 
real progress. The same is true of the 
Firefighters, and some organizing 
progress is being made by the Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Federal workers are 
also making some progress through the 
organization of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employes. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America are making slow but steady 
progress. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the textile industry, there are 
now numerous well-established local 
unions, working under union agree- 
ments with the manufacturers. Because 
of their power and wealth the textile 
manufacturers present the most difficult 





problem to the organized labor move- 
ment. A splendid staff of organizers, 
with headquarters at Spartanburg. 
South Carolina, is working diligently 
and meeting with marked success. 

It is in the service trades that the 
South finds its most difficult organizing 
problem. Retail clerks, hotel and res- 
taurant workers, building service em- 
ployes and similar groups are badly 
exploited, and our organizers are con- 
stantly trying to sign up these workers, 
but progress is not rapid. 

Another great industry in the South 


that must be organized is furniture. 


The Carpenters have succeeded in or- 
ganizing thirty local unions in this field 
in a comparatively short time, but they 
have had to face most serious obstacles. 
Organizers have been beaten up and 
officers of the law in some of the small 
communities where the furniture plants 
are located have lent their power to 
the manufacturers in resisting organi- 
zation. 

Much of the time of Southern labor- 
ites has been devoted to combating 
proposed anti-labor legislation. That 
is a problem we are preparing to meet 
as best we can in the new year. A few 
members of Congress from the South 
are fair to labor, but most of them are 
still living in the Stone Age when the 
mill owners and the plantation owners 
first sent them to Washington as their 
personal emissaries. Legislatures will 
again be in session, and with the war 
raging as it is, labor-hating state law- 
makers will be offering all kinds of 
quack bills to destroy the trade union 
movement. 

With the exception of a fistful of 
daily papers, the press of the South is 
hostile to labor. Most. of them ex- 
aggerate every item of news that tends 
to discredit the movement and min- 
imize or ignore anything about the 
great contributions that the unions are 
making. 

These papers hail every suggesstion 
to repeal the Wage and Hour Law but 
refuse to say a word about the fact 
that labor in war industries is now 
working 48 to 60 hours a week. These 
papers shriek about the “exorbitant” 
wages paid to shipyard workers and 
construction mechanics but refuse to 
tell how these workers have to live in 
trailers or sleep in automobiles, or how 
many hundreds of them travel dis- 
tances of many miles every day because 
they cannot get a place to live any 
nearer the job. 

Another difficulty the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has faced in the South 
has been the dual organization’s at- 
tempt to raid our unions. 

For example, the C. I. O. has run 
advertisements in the daily papers of 
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Savannah, Georgia, where we have 
agreements with every shipbuilding 
concern, urging our membership to de- 
sert the A. F. of L. and join the C. I. O. 
These advertisements were filled with 
false statements concerning the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and with 
false and impossible promises to the 
workers. 

The C. I. O. in the South has directed 
its appeals chiefly to the Negro work- 
ers, but the latter are seldom taken in 
by the false statements made by C. I. O. 
organizers. The C.I.O. accuses us of 
anti-Negro bias, but the facts belie the 
charge. The Negro knows that mem- 
bers of his race are delegates to virtu- 
ally every central labor union in the 
South, are seated in conventions of the 
State Federations of Labor and serve 
on the Executive Boards of the state 
bodies. 

In the Tobacco Workers and in 
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N A DOCUMENT that is already 

being acclaimed as one of the 
classics of social literature, Sir William 
Beveridge has mapped a comprehensive 
program for the abolition of want in 
postwar Britain. 

The plan drafted by the famous econ- 
omist at the request of the British Cab- 
inet calls for the revision, coordination 
and extension of social security so that 
want may be avoided under almost any 
circumstances from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Under the Beveridge scheme a na- 
tional Social Insurance Fund would 
collect the contributions of workers, 
employers and the state, with the 
government the heaviest contributor. 
Everybody would be insured, including 
employers and self-employed persons. 

Upon losing employment a citizen 
would become eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits. He would have to pass 
no means test. He would continue to 
receive benefits as long as he was avail- 
able for but unable to obtain work. 
His unemployment check would be as 
big as those of other men in similar 
family circumstances; differences in 
their previous earnings would not affect 
the size of benefits. After a certain 
period the unemployed worker could 
be required to attend a work or train- 
ing center to prepare himself for an- 
other trade. 

Unemployment benefits for man and 
wife would be $8 a week, for a single 
person $4.80. Since living costs in 
Britain are considerably lower than in 
the United States, a payment of $8 is 
more generous than it appears when 
measured by an American yardstick. 
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many other A. F. of L. organizations 
a large percentage of the membership 
is made up of Negroes. For years and 
years the Negro people have been mov- 
ing forward under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Progress has been made in the South 
—great progress—yet a monumental 
task faces us for the future. Our mem- 
bers have gone on their way in spite of 
all the obstacles, serving their commu- 
nities and states and the nation, doing 
the government’s essential jobs with a 
devotion that is prompted by a patriot- 
ism so strong and dominating that it is 
much like a religious fervor. 

We of the South will keep on fight- 
ing the battle as it has been fought 
valiantly through the past sixty years. 
One thing is certain—there is no pos- 
sibility whatever of any influence or 
combination of influences being able 
now or in the future to stop the onward 
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However, unemployment benefits are 
deliberately placed at a figure low 
enough “to preserve the incentive to 
seek work.” 

Under the Beveridge plan the Social 
Insurance Fund would also make pay- 
ments for disability, would give pen- 
sions to men over 65 and women over 
60, would make grants for marriage 
and maternity, would pay children’s 
allowances, would pay benefits to 
widows and would make contributions 











SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 





march of the workers of the South un- 
der the banner of the A. F. of L. 

Much of the increased membership 
of the American Federation of Labor 
reported to the recent A. F. of L. con- 
vention in Toronto was furnished by 
the Southern states. I think I can 
safely say that no other section of the 
United States has had as great an in- 
crease in American Federation of 
Labor membership as the South. Cer- 
tainly no other section has experienced 
such percentages of pay increases as 
have come to our Southern member- 
ship. 

Winning the war is our first thought 
and our greatest determination. Yet 
we are not forgetting the fact that the 
stronger our labor movement is, the 
better we can serve our government 
and the more we can contribute to the 
preservation of democracy and the per- 
petuation of freedom. 
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to defray funeral expenses. In addi- 
tion, a comprehensive scheme of medi- 
cal treatment and health services would 
be established. 

All of this the government would 
provide at a cost to the working man 
of about $1 a week. Female workers 
would pay less—about 80 cents. 

The government’s contribution would 
come to about 51 per cent. Workers 
would contribute 29 per cent, employ- 
ers 20 per cent. 

Recognizing that interruption or loss 
of earning power is the chief cause of 
want, Beveridge says that his plan, if 
adopted, would depend for its success 
upon the abolition of mass unemploy- 
ment and of unemployment prolonged 
year after year for the same individual, 
such as prevailed in Britain before 
the war. 

He recommends that social insur- 
ance should be treated as “one part 
only of a comprehensive policy of so- 
cial progress.” 

“Social insurance fully developed 
may provide income security; it is an 
attack upon want,” he writes. “But 
want is only one of five giants on the 
road to reconstruction, and in some 
ways the easiest to attack. The others 
are disease, ignorance, squalor and 
idleness.” 

“Social Insurance and Allied Serv- 
ices,” which is the formal title of the 
Beveridge report, has recently been 
made available in this country by the 
Macmillan Company. If you have a 
dollar to spare, here is a worthwhile 
purchase. Folks are going to be taik- 
ing about the Beveridge report for a 
long time to come. 
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NE HUNDRED and forty-four 

years ago the thirteen newly 
united states of America faced a severe 
labor health problem. 

In 1798 this infant republic desper- 
ately needed to keep open her lines of 
communication and commerce so that 
the victory of the Revolutionary War 
would not be lost in the peace that fol- 
lowed. Open sea lanes meant ships, 
and ships needed active, vigorous sail- 
ors to man them. 

The new American government de- 
cided that the health of American mer- 
chant seamen was a national problem 
which could be solved only by national 
action. 

The Congress therefore set up the 
Marine Hospital Service—forerunner 
of today’s United States Public Health 
Service—for “the relief of sick and dis- 
abled seamen.” 

For one hundred and forty-four years 
the Public Health Service has main- 
tained this tradition of working for 
the common good—for this has been 
a growing country, a building country, 
a working country. 

The Marine Hospitals of the Public 
Health Service are still operating. 
But today the health problems of our 
working population extend far beyond 
the needs of seamen alone. 

More than 59 million men and 
women are at work today—approxi- 
mately 18 million of them in direct war 
production. 

More people are working than ever 
before in our history. Many are un- 
der-draft-age youngsters, women, phys- 
ically handicapped people, older men. 
Few of these recent recruits in our 
working army have the specialized 
strength or experienced working habits 
of the men called from industry into 
military service. Many of them are 
working longer and harder than ever 
before. 

But such quick bursts of speed never 
won a long race. Only workers who 
can stay healthy and stay on the job 
are going to contribute the all-out effort 
we need for final victory. 

For many years hazards most com- 
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monly associated with working condi- 
tions were accidents. The tens of 
thousands killed yearly and the hun- 
dreds of thousands temporarily and 
permanently disabled seemed to prove 
that an accident was the “unhealthiest” 
thing which could happen to a working 
man. 

However, each year more workers 
learn that whether or not a man’s job 
is accident-proof, it may be the cause 
of an illness. 

Occupational illness is by no means 
a recent work hazard. Men have 
known about “lead colic” for centuries, 
for example, but it was our modern 
world, with a thousand and one new 
industrial processes and materials, 
which greatly increased the severity 
and scope of occupational illnesses. 

As war production gathered speed 
during the past year or two, many 
new—or renewed—substances and in- 
dustrial processes came into use. 
Many plants, for example, have had to 
return to silica sand as an abrasive 
instead of steel shot or grit. There has 
been a greatly increased use of electric 
welding, cutting oils, mercury. Fortu- 
nately, effective control methods for 
all these and many other hazards are 
known. Many industrial materials 
and methods, however, have been in- 
troduced under so great a pressure of 
circumstances that there was little or 
no time to find out whether or not 
they offered hazards to the workers’ 
health. 

It should be clear, then, that the 
science of conserving workers’ health 
—industrial hygiene—goes far beyond 
the mere control of accidents, and in- 
cludes highly specialized branches of 
medicine, engineering and chemistry. 

For over a quarter of a century the 
Public Health Service has done consid- 
erable research in industrial hygiene 
and today there are thousands of peo- 
ple—doctors, engineers, chemists, 
nurses—who are applying the results 
of this research to the daily lives and 
work of millions of Americans. 

There are today, in thirty-eight 
states, forty-four governmental indus- 


trial hygiene units. Like all of us, the 
men and women in these industrial 
hygiene units are today working under 
great pressure. 

They face a threefold problem—the 
composition of the labor force is chang- 
ing; workers are working faster, 
harder, longer than before and are 
sometimes exposed to new occupational 
hazards whose nature has not been 
fully investigated ; finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, they know that 
of every ten working hours spent off 
the job and in the hospital or sick room, 
only one of those hours is lost because 
of an occupational accident or illness. 
The other nine are lost because of some 
non-occupaiional sickness or injury. 

This last point is very important. A 
worker’s health is as much a product 
of his home and community surround- 
ings as of his shop environment. No 
matter how healthful his plant may be, 
if a worker does not—or cannot—live 
healthfully in his home and in his town, 
the odds against his staying healthy go 
up sharply. Last year the common 
cold, digestive disorders and certain 
chronic diseases took a greater toll of 
American life and effort than a dozen 
Pearl Harbors. 

It is at these points—the home and 
the community—that the industrial hy- 
giene units draw heavily upon the co- 
operation of every other service which 
federai, state and local health agencies 
can offer for the health protection of 
the worker and his family. No one 
group can supply all the needs of an 
average family. But it takes an or- 
ganization with explicit understanding 
of the industrial worker’s needs to make 
sure that the right services get to the 
right people at the right time. So it 
is that the industrial hygiene units are 
able to bring the community nurse, the 
public health dentist, the specialist in 
home and community sanitation to the 
industrial worker. 

Through the same circle of coopera- 
tion, the diagnostic and treatment facil- 
ities of the tuberculosis and venereal 
disease clinics are opened to the 
worker. Maternal and child health 
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services and many other benefits are 
made available. 

The resources immediately available 
may vary from state to state, but the 
basic guarantees of a healthful environ- 
ment, control of communicable dis- 
eases, and protection of mothers and 
children are assured in every part of 
the country. 

Labor knows the benefits of enlight- 
ened organization. But no organiza- 
tion can work with the greatest ef- 
ficiency unless every worker and every 
member of his family understands and 
cooperates. 

Years ago labor decided to cut the 
number of accidents down to an irre- 
ducible minimum. Shop committees 
were set up. Educational campaigns 
got under way. Every man in many 
a wideawake factory learned that it 
was partly his job to see that machine 
guards were used, that safety shoes 
were worn, that a dangling necktie and 
a spinning shaft could strangle a care- 
less man, that grease patches and nails 
on the floor were waiting dangers. He 
was alert, careful, because he knew 
that this list could be extended indefi- 
nitely. 

Labor is coming to recognize the 
need for a similar wholehearted cam- 
paign to wipe out occupational sick- 
ness. 

This raises what is one of the most 
far-reaching obligations of the Public 
Health Service; namely, that of co- 
ordinating the health conservation ac- 
tivities of labor, industry, medicine and 
interested government agencies. 

To this end we are cooperating with 
the War Production Board, which has 
already organized some 1,700 Labor- 
Management Production Drive Com- 
mittees throughout the nation. Our 
Division of Industrial Hygiene has pre- 
pared a comprehensive, down-to-brass- 
tacks outline of a practical industrial 
hygiene program, which has_ been 
placed in the hands of hundreds of 
labor-management spokesmen, to guide 
them in this work. 

Health and safety subcommittees 
have already begun to do a fine job 
along these lines. As great a job of 
teaching men and women how to pro- 
tect themselves from occupational sick- 
ness needs to be done as was done— 
and is constantly being done—on the 
accident front. 

3ecause protective devices against 
occupational diseases have a slight 
“nuisance value,” or because of lack of 
understanding, workers often fail to 
use the protection which is at their 
command, 

The answer, again, is education; 
information, simply and interestingly 
presented, which demonstrates how and 
why a respirator should be worn; or 
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the need for proper nutrition, for clean- 
liness, for periodic physical checkups. 

Our viewpoint must now be ex- 
panded further to include the recog- 
nition that only the same kind of at- 
tack can minimize the biggest threat 
to workers’ health—non-occupational 
sickness. 

It is on this front that the worker 
and every member of his family can do 
much to help themselves. And today, 
as the American fighting forces draw 
more heavily upon our limited number 
of doctors, nurses and associated tech- 
nical personnel, every working Amer- 
ican must learn better how to stay 
healthy. 

Every working American must learn 
the health facts of industrial life. These 
times call for strong hands, clear minds, 
steady eyes. To put it another way, 
in war every worker has a responsi- 
bility to get the right food and enough 
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address them to Room 202, A. F. of Ll. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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of it; proper rest, relaxation and recre- 
ation; and to have high standards of 
personal cleanliness. 

Any worker going on any job should 
have a physical checkup first. A 
knowledge of your physical condition 
has always been good personal health 
insurance. Today, with new types of 
work, faster work and many jobs ex- 
posed to a wider range of potential 
hazards, a physical examination has 
become more important than ever be- 
fore. 

Such an examination has come to be 
called a “pre-employment” checkup, but 
I prefer to use the better term “pre- 








placement.” We all know that pre- 
employment physical examinations 
have sometimes been abused in the past, 
and it was these very abuses which 
turned many a worker against one of 
industrial medicine’s best methods of 
bringing him a double benefit. The 
first benefit of an examination is to in- 
form him of whatever limitations he 
has, thereby pointing the way to im- 
proved health and drawing a clear 
warning line which means danger 
whenever he crosses his personal 
“boundary.” The second benefit is to 
put every worker into the kind of job 
best suited to his individual capacities. 

To the pre-placement checkup must 
be added the periodic physical exami- 
nation. Just as machines and safety 
equipment, for example, must be ex- 
amined often in order to keep them at 
topnotch performance, so every worker 
should have a medical checkup at least 
once a year. Workers on particularly 
strenuous jobs, or those exposed fre- 
quently to poisonous materials, should 
be examined much more frequently. 

Whatever the abuses of pre-employ- 
ment examinations in the past, the 
sharp urgency of war should by now 
have wiped out the “superman” em- 
ployment standards of management 
and labor’s distrust. 

Enlightened management today looks 
far beyond the mere reduction of com- 
pensation costs, just as enlightened 
labor looks beyond its long-standing 
platform of better wages and hours. 
Peak production is a product of healthy 
workers, and management cannot af- 
ford to lose the services of one worker 
for any preventable cause. Higher 
wages or shorter hours can never make 
up to the individual worker and his 
family the suffering and money costs 
of sickness. 

Sometimes, despite the efforts of 
state and local industrial hygiene bu- 
reaus and cooperating plant doctors, 
nurses and superintendents, working 
hazards escape detection. Often only 
the men on the job notice potential 
danger. Hére labor can accept the re- 
sponsibility, as it has in so many in- 
stances, of informing management of 
the possible health hazard and then 
cooperating in bringing the danger 
under control. 

Your state or local health depart- 
ment is as near as your telephone, and 
despite the heavier load it carries now, 
labor’s health problems can be an- 
swered. Behind your state health de- 
partment stands the Public Health 
Service, with its expanding reservoir of 
scientific knowledge and public health 
methods, available to every citizen. 

It will take much hard work to win 
the war. To perform that work we 
Americans must be healthy. 
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> Union building trades workers in the 
Chicago area have made a grand record 
since the beginning of the emergency. 
Every defense project has been com- 
pleted from three to six months ahead 
of schedule and there have been no 
strikes. Biggest of all the jobs was the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
The building trades men have bought 
$25,000,000 worth of war bonds in the 
two-year period. 


> Local 63, Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Inside Dairy Workers, has presented 
an iron lung to St. John’s Hospital, St. 
Louis. Previously Local 600, Team- 
sters Union, had presented an iron lung 
to DePaul Hospital in the same city. 
Fifty-one iron lungs have been donated 
to hospitals in all parts of the country 
since a California Teamsters’ local 
started the practice in 1941. 


> President George Q. Lynch of the 
Patternmakers League of North 
America announces that close to 12,- 
000 patternmakers in the United States 
are members of the union. There are 
only 13,500 patternmakers in the coun- 
try. Mr. Lynch said the union is five 
and one-half times as large as it was 
in 1934, 


> The right of members of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
to refuse to handle materials not bear- 
ing the union label has been upheld in 
three decisions of the St. Louis County 
Circuit Court. The State Supreme 
Court had referred the cases to the 
Circuit Court for final action. 


> Forty contracts have been renewed 
by Local 20734, Chemical Workers, of 
New York City. The new agreements 
call for wage increases, improved work- 
ing conditions, seniority rights, vaca- 
tions with pay and many other gains. 


> Local 1105, Food and Drug Clerks, 
of Seattle has won higher wages in 
negotiations with employers. Jour- 
neymen male clerks are raised from 
$30 to $37.50 and women from $25 
to $30. 


> The War Labor Board has approved 
wage increases for more than 22,000 
employes of 105 New York City hotels. 
The Board approved a voluntary agree- 
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ment between the Hotel Association of 
New York City and the New York 
Hotel Trades Council. Waiters, wait- 
resses, bellboys and porters are to re- 
ceive an increase of $1.50 a week and 
all other employes, including helpers, 
will receive an increase of $2 a week. 


> Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
has sent his congratulations to the 
crews of two American merchant ves- 
sels, members of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, for their exploits during 
the past eleven months on the danger- 
ous ocean route to Soviet Russia. Mr. 
Churchill cited their “excellent work” 
during encounters with enemy subma- 
tines and bombers. 


> Workers employed by the Frost 
Company of Kenosha, Wis., which is 
making munitions, have won wage in- 
creases. The workers were represented 
by Federal Labor Union 19985. 


> Higher wages have been agreed upon 
by the Gaylord Container Corporation 
and the Corrugated and Fiber Box 
Makers, Locals 22330 and 22725. 


> At the Ciba Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany, Summit, N. J., another year of 
harmonious employer-employe relations 
has been inaugurated with the renewal 
of the company’s contract with Local 
23014, Chemical Workers. A 10 per 
cent upward revision of wages is the 
feature of the accord. Two hundred 


union members are employed at the 
plant. 


> Members of Local 558, Electrical 
Workers, employed by the Reynolds 
Metals Company at Sheffield, Ala., 
completed the installation of huge 
transformers and other equipment two 
months sooner than had been estimated 
as the minimum time necessary for the 
job. The company produces aluminum. 


> Members of Federal Labor Union 
22759 employed at the Wood-Mosaic 
Poplar Veneer Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., are enjoying fatter pay en- 
velopes thanks to an agreement negoti- 
ated by the union. 


> Wage increases have been won in 
five Connecticut dress factories by the 


Secretary Meany hands a check for $200,000 to William A. Julian, 
Treasurer of the United States. The check pays for victory bonds 
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[nternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers. The factories are Lipman Dress, 
Deane Sportwear and Cooper Dress, 
New Haven; and Kamore Robes and 
Lounging Robes, South Norwalk. The 
increases ranged from $1 to $3. 


> An arbiter’s decision announced by 
Local 155, Knitgood Workers, an af- 
filiate of the I. L. G. W. U., provides 
that the wages of workers employed on 
a weekly basis shall be increased $2 
per week, with piece-rate workers re- 
ceiving a boost of five cents per hour. 


> Drivers employed by Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines voted 454 to 9 for 
representation by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes of America, the National 
Labor Relations Board has an- 
nounced. 


> Local 68, Engineers, and Local 
22655, Chemical Workers, have 
renewed a contract with the Reilly 
Tar and Chemical Company, 
Newark, N. J. Provisions of the 
old agreement are retained and, 









>A supplementary agreement negoti- 
ated by the I. L. G. W. U. with the 
Bennett Blouse and Sportwear Com- 
pany, New York City, raised wages 
from $1 to $6. 


>The War Labor Board has ordered 
the Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, 
[ll., to disestablish its “Employes Inde- 
pendent Union.” The company was 
told to reinstate 19 employes pending 
a National Labor Relations Board deci- 
sion on their discharge. 


>» Elevator operators, starters and as- 
sistant starters employed by the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., voted 76 to 15 in favor of 
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international officers of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers. 


>The Globe Underwear Company, 
Scranton, Pa., has renewed an agree- 
ment with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union bringing 
benefits to 100 workers. Vacations 
with pay and wage increases are pro- 
vided. 


> Local 983, Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has been designated sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for the produc- 
tion and maintenance employes of 
Armour and Company, Pocatello, 
Iaaho, as the result of a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 


> Certification of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers as collective bargaining agent 








in addition, hourly wages are 
boosted. 


> The McCaul Lumber Company 
of Royal Oak, Mich., has ended 
its three-year fight against labor 
by signing a closed-shop agree- 
ment with the Teamsters Union 
and building trades organizations. 


> Local 452, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, has passed the 1,200- 
member mark, becoming one of 
the largest local unions in Canada. 
Members of Local 452 are work- 
ing on all the big construction jobs in 
Vancouver and on other jobs in British 
Columbia and on the islands and pen- 
insulas along the coast. 





> Local 1, Wine, Liquor and Distillery 
Workers, has negotiated agreements 
with the New York Wholesale Dealers 
and the Jobber and Rectifying Associa- 
tions. About 2,500 members are af- 
fected. 


> Pay increases retroactive to Septem- 
ber will accrue to 40 members of Local 
21906, Hairgoods and Accessories 
Union, as the result of an agreement 
concluded with the French Veiling 
Company, manufacturers of hairnets. 


> An increase has been won by Local 
19340, Fabricated Metal Workers, from 
the Geuder, Paeschke and Frey Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 
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for employes of the Cornell- 
Dubilier Corporation, South 
Plainfield, N. J., has been an- 
nounced by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


> The Illinois State Conference of 
Building and Construction 
Trades, A. F. of L., purchased 
a B-24 bomber and presented it 
to the Army Air Forces. The 
presentation was made at the 
Chicago Municipal Airport. 





>The International Association 
of Machinists has concluded nego- 
tiations with Associated Trans- 
port, Inc., covering automobile 
shop employes in the Atlanta, 
Mobile, Montgomery and New 
Orleans shops. The agreement 
calls for the union shop, time and 
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the Building Service Employes, Local 
207, in an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


> Jefferson County and Lexington, Ky., 
A. F. of L. unions have exceeded their 
quotas of contributions for war relief. 
Working in official cooperation with 
the Community Chest for the first time, 
labor in Louisville and Lexington has 
already given $160,000. 


> Under an agreement negotiated by 
Wholesale Tobacco Salesmen’s Union 
22168 with the New Jersey Tobacco 
Company of Newark, salesmen receive 
increases of $3 per week. 


> Local 402, Cooks and Waitresses of 
San Diego, Calif., has increased its 
membership by 300 during the past 
four months. This rapid growth elic- 
ited congratulations on the part of 


one-half for overtime and 12% 
cents hourly increases. 


> An outstanding agreement has been 
negotiated by Local 20744, Office 
Workers, Oakland, Calif., with Rich- 
mond Shipyards Nos. 1 and 2. All 
disputes will be settled by arbitration. 
The union has also secured an agree- 
ment with Durkee’s Food Company. 


> At Elizabeth, N. J., a new agreement 
has been negotiated by the I. L. G. W. 
U. with Practical Frocks. A 10 per 
cent increase for piece workers and a 
$2 increase for week workers are pro- 
vided. The new pact, covering 109 
workers, is for two years. 


> Federal Labor Union 18816 has won 
an agreement with the Belmont Stamp- 
ing and Enameling Company, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. The pact provides 
wage increases but these must be ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board be- 
fore becoming effective. 
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Miss Mary C. Lyne, A. F. of L. 
worker, is now a SPAR ensign* 


> Aeronautical Lodge 727, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, has 
persuaded the Lockheed and Vega 
companies to accept the union’s con- 
tentions regarding the definition of 
overtime pay. The victory will mean 
more money for the workers. 


> Hourly increases ranging from 12% 
to 25 cents are provided for fifty men 
in a new agreement between Local 832, 
Operating Engineers, and the Mason 
Contractors Association, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


> An Office Workers Union has been 
organized at El Dorado, Ark. Alda 
Frazier is president and Margaret 
Vestal secretary-treasurer. The new 
union is known as Local 23297, 


> A drawn-out wage controversy be- 
tween Federal Labor Union 23070 and 
the Young Rubber Company of Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been settled. Two hun- 
dred employes are affected. 


> Operating Engineers, Local 369, of 
Memphis, Tenn., reports every one of 
its members is now signed up for pur- 
chase of war bonds under the 10 per 
cent payroll allotment plan. 


>A million union-made cigarettes are 
being sent monthly by Joint Council 
42, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Los Angeles, to men in service. 





* Miss Lyne, who was on the editorial staff 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, is at the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, one of a dozen 
SPARS who are the first women ever to 
attend one of the nation’s service academies. 
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> Labor-employer cooperation to in- 
crease production is being pushed at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, with the 
active support of American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions. A committee 
has been established, its membership 
comprising delegates to the recent 
Navy labor parley in Washington. 


>A maintenance - of - membership 
agreement, the first of its kind in the 
candy industry in Chicago, has been 
signed by the Candy Workers Union, 
Local 351, and Bunte Brothers. The 
contract was approved by the War 
Labor Board. 


> Local 20311, Envelope Makers, of 
Dayton, Ohio, has 99 per cent of its 
membership signed up for the regular 
purchase of war bonds. The workers 
are employed by the International En- 
velope Company. 


> At Los Angeles thirty women mem- 
bers of Local 640, Teamsters, gave 
blood at the Red Cross blood donor 
center. The workers are chauffeurs. 


> Members of the Pressmen’s Union 
have bought war bonds worth $2,382,- 
000. Members in service total 3,451. 


> Forty thousand members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
receive higher pay under a negotiated 
agreement approved by the National 
War Labor Board. The new scale 
brings the basic pay of longshoremen 
to $1.25 an hour. 


> After prolonged negotiations the At- 
lanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad 
has signed a standard agreement with 
A. F. of L. shop crafts. Wage in- 
creases are provided. 


> More than $1000 in back wages has 
been collected for members of Local 
572, Teamsters, of Long Beach, Calif. 
Renewal of contracts with several local 
distributing companies is now in the 
making, 


>The War Labor Board has ordered 
the anti-union Baltimore Transit Com- 
pany to recognize grievances of union 
members. The company has 3,600 
employes, 


> Lodge 1235, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Long Beach, Calif., 
has negotiated a wage increase of 12% 
cents per hour for machinists employed 
by the Atkinson-Pollock Company. 


Collective Bargaining and the War 


(Continued from Page 13) 


tive bargaining is that you get good 
agreements. Why? Because the bar- 
gaining is for the whole industry. The 
best minds on both sides are brought 
to bear on common problems under the 
pressure of tremendous responsibility, 
because failure means the shutting 
down of the whole industry. 

The third and final result is, in ef- 
fect, a “cooling off” period, not arbi- 
trarily set by law and hence a fresh 
source of friction, but a logical growth 
out of the accepted procedure. It be- 
comes of interest to the whole indus- 
try that a quarrel in a particular plant 
shall be settled, so that the strike may 
not spread. So local industry and 
labor committees are set up to which 
the dispute may be referred—a place 
where there is less heat and friction 
and a better chance to work things 
out. 

Industrywide collective bargaining, 
however desirable, does not come over- 
night. It is normally the result of a 
long period of growth. However, the 
war may hasten this growth, as it has 
hastened other things in the field of 
labor relations. 

Partly to bring stability into other- 


wise chaotic situations, and partly to 
lighten the tremendous administrative 
burden placed upon us by the wage 
stabilization program, the War Labor 
Board has already adopted an industry- 
wide approach in the case of the lum- 
ber, non-ferrous metals and trucking 
industries. We have set up industry- 
wide commissions in these fields with 
tripartite membership and have given 
them power to decide cases, with only 
a limited right of review by the Board 
in Washington. This type of industry 
committee, which will act as an almost 
full-time war emergency body, will in- 
evitably hasten the day of industrywide 
collective bargaining. And the Board 
does not intend to stop with these in- 
dustries, but will move on into ‘what- 
ever fields it considers necessary to 
speed production and the prosecution 
of the war. 

Collective bargaining will always 
gain wherever the interests of greater 
production are of paramount impor- 
tance. This is true for the simple 
reason that production depends upon 
the human needs which are satisfied 
only by the best of labor-management 
relationships. 
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ARGENTINA 


> Fourteen unions in a joint mani- 
festo denounced the imprisonment 
of labor leaders for giving expres- 
sion to the opinion held by work- 
ers and liberals on Argentina’s 
peculiar status in the war. The 
manifesto said the reactionary at- 
titude of the “oligarchic sections” 
of the country is preventing Ar- 
gentina from joining the United 
Nations. The Minister of the In- 
terior intimated the unjustly de- 
tained laborites would be freed. 


BRAZIL 


> Employers are forbidden to use 
the war as an excuse for restrict- 
ing or suspending the trade union 
rights of their employes. How- 
ever, the trade union rights of 
enemy aliens have been limited 
for the duration of the war. 
Their electoral rights are suspended, 
they are forbidden to attend union 
meetings and they are denied access to 
union headquarters. 


> President Vargas has issued a decree 
providing for the sale of items of prime 
necessity at cost to workers. This meas- 
ure is intended to compensate for the 
widening gap between wages and ris- 
ing prices. Experimental workers’ res- 
taurants were opened by the govern- 
ment some time ago. 


> Hotel and boarding house employes 
have been instructed to be on the look- 
out for Axis spies. The president of 
the Hotel Workers Union announced 
that all members of his organization 
would be mobilized in this counter- 
espionage move. 


CHILE 


>Among other benefits the C.S.O. 
(Obligatory Social Security Fund) 
provides low-rent houses for its mem- 
bers. Five housing communities have 
been sponsored thus far—three in San- 
tiago and one each in Lota and Anto- 
fagasta. Additional communities are 
being planned. The C.S.O. invests 
16,000,000 pesos annually in the con- 
struction of low-rent homes. 


> President Rios recently announced an 
emergency economic plan. It included 


provisions that would place the govern- 
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Brazilian good neighbor tries out U.S. tank* 


ment in a position (1) to absorb un- 
employment, (2) to freeze wages over 
600 pesos a month, (3) to stabilize 
prices and supervise rationing and (4) 
to carry out other anti-inflation meas- 
ures. While Chile is experiencing its 
greatest boom in years, unemployment 
is a constant threat, 


> An eight-hour work day, with a mini- 
mum break of thirty minutes, has gone 
into effect. This legislation was recom- 
mended by a committee representing 
government, labor and management. 


COLOMBIA 


> Unemployment has increased. Sev- 
eral hundred dock workers have lost 
their jobs because of the discontinuance 
of banana exportation. A number of 
factories and several large distributors 
of automobiles, farm implements and 
road-building machinery have laid off 
their white-collar workers. Employ- 
ment has also fallen off in the gold 
mining industry. 


COSTA RICA 


> The Printers Federation has launched 
a campaign for the administration of 
the Lehman printing establishment, a 
German-owned blacklisted concern, 
and other blacklisted companies by 
Costa Rican workers’ cooperatives. 


*General Bittencourt of our Southern ally 
took the ride during a recent visit here. 











CUBA 


>A decree establishing a rotating 
worklist for stevedores was signed 
recently by the Minister of Labor, 
Dr. Suarez Rivas. This decree 
provides that any worker absent 
at the hour set to begin work will 
lose his turn, while workers com- 
mitting breaches of discipline will 
have three turns canceled, 


> One thousand copper miners re- 
turned to work in Pinar del Rio 
after a two-day strike when the 
management rehired seven work- 
ers who had been fired—without 
cause, in labor’s opinion. 


ECUADOR 


> Unemployment was relieved 
somewhat when the United 
States, with the approval of 
Ecuador, began to fortify the 
Galapagos Islands. The islands are 
only 800 miles from the Panama Canal. 


MEXICO 


>An employment service has been 
established by the Department of Labor 
and Social Welfare. The service will 
endeavor to place unemployed workers 
in jobs in their own fields or in newly 
developed industrial or agricultural en- 
terprises. Interruption of commercial 
relations with Europe and Asia be- 
cause of the war has caused a dis- 
location. 


PANAMA 


> Pay increases for 2,300 Panamanian 
school teachers were announced by the 
Minister of Education. Over 1,000 of 
them had received raises in the past 
ten months. Education is one of the 
largest items in the budget of the 
present government. 


> A new law raises wages and creates a 
commission to draft minimum wage 
legislation. Workers earning from 1000 
to 6000 pesos are to get 40 per cent 
more, while wages of those receiving 
from 6000 to 10,000 pesos are to be 
raised 30 per cent. 


URUGUAY 


>A recent decree established working 
hours in all businesses and professions. 
The decree also provided for meal and 
rest periods, as well as holidays. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 








Sol Bloom, Representative from New 
York—In the ten amendments making 
up the Bill of 
Rights, the Amer- 
ican people are pro- 
tected as if by a 
stone wall against 
the assaults of ar- 


bitrary power, ~ 


whether the assault 

comes from Con- 

gress, the Presi- 

dent, the courts or 
any public officer. This protection of 
individual liberty in America is the 
great light that now illumines a world 
in darkness. When the liberty of man 
is trampled upon by many dictators, 
and when our own liberty is assailed, 
the American people may well renew 
their thankfulness to the Almighty for 
their continued liberty. Thanks to Di- 
vine Providence and their own will, 
Americans are masters of themselves 
and their government. They impose 
limitations upon themselves during war 
or threat of war, but against their will 
no government nor public official can 
restrict their rights. And even during 
war their individual rights are sacred. 


Wendell L. Lund, director, Labor 
Production Division, WPB—We can- 
not allow anything 
to block the road 
to maximum war 
production—not 
anything. Where 
there exists any re- 
striction to all-out 
production in any 
shop or factory, it 
is up to labor to see 
to it that these re- 
strictions are not of labor’s devising. 
I know a great deal has already been 
done along this line, particularly in 
the shipbuilding industry and in some 
others that I could name. For the 
duration of this war, any practices or 
agreements which may hamper pro- 
duction or delay the output of needed 
war goods should be waived or sus- 
pended. In peacetime they may be 
right and proper; in a war like this 
one, where every right labor ever 
fought for is hanging in the balance, 
they are luxuries—and this war is no 
time for luxuries. This does not, this 
cannot mean that all labor standards 
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will have to be suspended for the dura- 
tion. Many things for which Ameri- 
can workers have fought for the last 
half-century will help to win the war. 
Some of these are the right to organ- 
ize, the right to a fair share of the 
national income, the right to the rest 
and change that all human beings must 
have if they are to work at maximum 
efficiency. The privileges that labor 
will give up for the duration are not to 
be confused with these and other fun- 
damental rights which are a part of the 
very heritage for which our country 
is fighting. The War Production 
Board will continue to stand against 
any who would use the exigencies of 
the war to break down these basic 
rights. But anything that retards pro- 
duction must be cast aside. 


Harry Gideonse, president, Brooklyn 
College—Our history tells us that it 
is harder to prepare 
intelligently for 
peace than for war. 
This is no academic 
theory but a simple 
summary of our 
tragic national ex- 
perience after the 
last war. We man- 
aged to win the last 
war but, in spite of 
the fact that we had a President and a 
majority in the Senate to back up our 
postwar plans of 1919, we lost the 
peace because a determined minority 
was better prepared for reaction and 
destruction than the majority which 
hadn’t paid much attention to domestic 
policies while the war was being fought. 
It is a false picture of history to think 
of winning the war as one chapter, and 
of winning the peace as another, quite 
distinct and separate. History is a 
seamless web—there are no separate 
and watertight compartments of time. 
War and peace are interwoven from 
peace to war, and back again from 
war to peace. The present grew out 
of the past—it cannot even be under- 
stood without studying the past. The 
future will grow out of the present— 
and we can help to determine the future 
by the direction we give to the present. 
If we refuse to give thought to the 
future which may grow out of our 
present we are really deciding in 
favor of another type of postwar 
planning. We are then in fact plan- 











ning to leave the future to drift. Driit 
has given us two world wars in 
twenty-five years. Drift will almost 
certainly repeat the pattern of the past 
—and a refusal to think about our long- 
run purposes is therefore really a pro- 
posal to have another world war when 
our present soldiers and sailors have 
sons old enough to be drafted. 


Sir Stafford Cripps—We, as Chris- 
tians, reject completely and absolutely 
the Nazi material- 
istic conception of 
society, the right to 
dictate by brutality, 
the turning of a hu- 
man individual in- 
to nothing more 
than one of the mil- 
lions of cogs in a 
machine of material 
efficiency, and the 
unlimited persecution and enslavement 
of all by a self-chosen class and race. 
As a positive alternative we insist on 
the dignity of human life and the right 
of all persons, whatever their class, 
creed or color, to contribute equally 
to the ordering of their own civiliza- 
tion. This must follow from the basic 
Christian teaching of the brotherhood 
of all peoples. But, at the same time, 
we realize very fully how hard is the 
task of defeating evil and establishing 
good—a task that will not be over 
when we have destroyed Nazism and 
its cruel power. We shall encounter 
many other evil forces and other ene- 
mies to our Christian objectives. 











A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State—After World War I the vari- 
ous financial sys- 
tems of the victori- 
ous powers endeav- 
ored to go it alone, 
fighting each other 
at times, cooper- 
ating at times. The 
United States par- 
ticularly endeav- 
ored to do this, and 
the fiasco of Amer- 
ican foreign finance is an unpleasant 
memory, unhappily kept alive by 
reams of defaulted bonds and unsuc- 
cessful international schemes. Had 
that same capital and energy been 
used with intelligence and care, and in 
sound cooperation with other countries, 
there is great reason to believe that the 
results would have been better for us, 
and that the economics of the world 
would have been more productive ; and, 
most important of all, that there would 
have been more employment, better 
wages and a higher standard of living 
for workers and producers. This time 
we shall have to do it better. 
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The Task Ahead 


(Continued from Page 6) 


for jobs requiring broad skills and 
those requiring semi-skill or individual 
skills. 

Short-term training programs have 
in the case of one optical manufacturer 
increased production more than 500 per 
cent in one week. In another case 
training has aided in building up a 
working staff from eight to 2,000 work- 
ers in less than two years in a field 
where tolerances demanded are in hun- 
dreds of thousandths of an inch to five 
ten-millionths of an inch. 

Technicians and scientists are being 
trained for production and research in 
the colleges and universities. Man- 
power utilization consultants are be- 
ing sent into war production plants. 
They analyze the jobs in the plants to 
determine the number and kinds of 
workers needed; they break down 
skilled work into numerous semi-skilled 
or unskilled operations; they secure 
the upgrading of capable workers. 
Their aim is to correct the hoarding, 
overmanning and waste of manpower 
and skills, and to effect the maximum 
utilization of labor. 

The mobilization of the nation’s 
labor reserves, too, is proceeding apace. 

With proper mobilization the de- 
mands of the war program can be met. 
For although there are shortages in 
certain communities, industries and oc- 
cupations, and although there are now 
less than two million unemployed in 
the United States, there are still many 
communities which have relatively lit- 
tle war work and in which labor is 
still available. 

In New York City, for example, 
where geography itself forbids the 
establishment of heavy industry, unem- 
ployment is still around 200,000. 
During 1942 the War Manpower Com- 
mission, cooperating with the War 
Production Board and the purchasing 
authorities of the Army and the Navy, 
secured the awarding of well over one 
billion dollars’ worth of contracts of 
more than $50,000 each to firms in 
New York City, for materials to be 
produced there. There is also a con- 
tinuing effort to place workers from 
New York City in other areas, through 
the United States Employment Service. 

Within areas of labor shortage our 
campaigns to mobilize available labor 
increase in scope and intensity. To an 
increasing extent “available labor” is 
coming to mean women—who accord- 
ing to British experience can perform 
80 per cent of all war jobs, all jobs 
not requiring lifting or exceptional 
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strength. Voluntary women’s enroll- 
ment campaigns have taken place in 
many cities and will take place in more. 
A postcard registration in Detroit indi- 
cated that 217,000 women were willing 
to accept full-time employment and 
that 181,000 were willing to enter fac- 
tory work. In Baltimore women have 
registered in person at the recruitment 
center at a rate of more than 1,000 a 
week. It is estimated that by the end 
of 1943 women will be filling 30 per 
cent of American war jobs 

Many women, students and older 
people who cannot take full-time jobs 
are registering for part-time work—a 
particularly important source of labor 
supply for less essential activities. 

Not a week passes without additional 
plants ending discriminatory labor 
practices. Workers and employers 
alike are realizing to an increasing 
degree that a fighter in the Solomons 
does not ask the creed or color of the 
man who made his gun. Handicapped 
workers are being retrained and 
utilized. 

One hundred per cent mobilization 
of available labor in industrial areas is 
particularly desirable because it will 
minimize the need for migration of 
workers to such areas. The shortages 
in housing, transportation and other 
community facilities which arise from 
rapid increases of population do not 
promote efficiency in production. 

Workers in peacetime industries are 
urged to consult the United States 
Employment Service with reference to 
possible transfer into war plants in 
their own communities. They are 
asked not to move to war production 
centers unless assured of housing and 
transportation. The protection of the 
reemployment and seniority rights of 
workers who transfer to war jobs has 
been requested by President Roosevelt. 
You will recall his words: 

“Valuable reemployment and sen- 
iority rights are protected under the 
Selective Service Act. I think the 
same protection should be accorded to 
a worker wherever possible who leaves 
his job to accept employment to help 
the war effort, frequently away from 
home and at times under less favorable 
conditions. I feel that employers in 
civilian industries will be willing to 
give the same assurances to their em- 
ployes who leave for war work as they 
are giving to employes who are leaving 
to join the armed services.” 

The crop goals for 1943, announced 
by the Department of Agriculture, are 


even higher than the record production 
of 1942 and will require a more far- 
reaching program to insure the neces- 


sary manpower. At the peak of farm 
employment in 1942, when 11,700,000 
persons were at work in the fields and 
on the farms, 3,000,000 of these were 
placed by the local and regional offices 
of the United States Employment 
Service. 

For 1943 the War Manpower Com- 
mission has collaborated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the formu- 
lation of a program calling for the fol- 
lowing moves in order to insure the 
gathering of the crops: 

(1) Full-time continuous employ- 
ment of mobile groups of experienced 
farm workers, transported at govern- 
ment expense from one area to another 
as crops mature. 

(2) Relaxation of legal barriers 
which now restrict the complete mo- 
bility of labor between states. 

(3) Transfer of experienced farm 
operators and workers now on sub- 
standard lands to productive areas of 
labor demand. 

(4) Expansion of the Employment 
Service farm placement setup for di- 
rection of farm labor movement and 
full-scale mobilization of iocal volun- 
teer groups. 

(5) Adjustment of farm wages to 
bring the income of farm workers more 
nearly into line with those of industrial 
workers. 

(6) A farm labor training and man- 
agement program, now being devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture 
and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. This will aid farmers to make 
the most effective use of the reduced 
number of experienced workers 
through expert supervision, training 
and upgrading. 

(7) Mobilizing residents of towns 
and cities in agricultural areas who 
would not normally engage in agricul- 
tural work, in order to meet peak labor 
requirements in the harvest season. 

(8) Improving the use of labor by 
pooling labor and equipment from dif- 
ferent farms. 

(9) The orderly immigration of 
farm labor from neighboring countries 
if the need arises. 

Such, then, are some of the ways we 
are going about accomplishing the task 
ahead. 

They demand the cooperation of us 
all—of labor, management, govern- 
ment. 

In a total war, such as we are wag- 
ing now, there are no noncombatants. 
We on the front at home must be no 
less intent upon our task than are those 
who are fighting on the battle lines 
across the seas. The better we do our 
jobs, the sooner theirs will be finished. 
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Representation on War Boards 


The American Federation of Labor 
has made it a rule that labor can only 
be represented by persons designated 
by labor. This position is absolutely 
sound, as anyone who stops to think 
about the question for a few minutes 
must concede. And in Washington it 
seems that some attention is paid to 
labor on this point—not as much as 
labor would like but at least the prin- 
ciple is not scorned on every side. 

But in the local communities the 
story is frequently different. For ex- 
ample, in Illinois the politicians took it 
upon themselves to select a business 
man, a coal merchant, as Director of 
Labor. That action, which was a 
shameful slap at labor, is not by any 
means an isolated case. The same 
thing has happened in many other 
states. 

So far as rationing and other war- 
time boards are concerned, labor people 
should have places on all of them as 
a matter of right, because labor means 
the people. But here, too, we find the 
politicians, on their own, appointing 
“labor’s representatives.” This is a 
practice which labor must stop and 
which labor can stop by telling these 
public officials that workers still follow 
the policy of punishing their enemies. 

Chicago. Henry F. Kern. 





Mr. Arnold Should Be Fired 


We all have known for a long time 
that Thurman Arnold is no friend of 
organized labor. But his recent at- 
tempt to destroy the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians takes the cake. 
This enemy of labor has been tempor- 
arily checked but, knowing Thurman 
Arnold as we do, we can be sure that 
he will be trying again as soon as he 
thinks up some plan he believes he 
can get away with. 

What horrible things are the Mu- 
sicians doing? Nothing that any union 
worthy of the name would not do if 
confronted with the same problem. 
The Musicians have 138,000 members, 
of whom more than half are unem- 
ployed. The cause of this unemploy- 
ment is the use of records and electrical 
transcriptions in the transmission of 
musical entertainment to the public. 
And who makes these records which 
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Letters for this page should be 
addressed to Letter Editor, Room 
209, A. F. of L. Building, Washing- 
ton. The most interesting and 
provocative communications will 
be selected for publication, re- 
gardless of their agreement with or 
divergence from the views of the 
American labor movement. For 
each letter used $1 will be paid. 











put half the union musicians in the 
country on the breadlines? Members 
of the A. F. of M. 

Is there any sense to intelligent 
members of a progressive union cut- 
ting the throats of other members of 
the same organization? The answer 
is obvious. The Musicians realized 
what was happening and decided to 
stop being silly. 

Thurman Arnold has set his heart 
on destroying the fundamental prin- 
ciples and constitutional rights of or- 
ganized labor. The man does not 
belong in public office under a Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. The sooner he is ousted 
the better. 

JoserH V. GUGLIETTI. 

New Haven, Conn. 





Most Newspapers Are Unfair 


Newspapers are molders of public 
opinion. The average American has 
little else on which to base his eco- 
nomic, political and labor opinions. 

A worker picks up the paper and 
the first thing that meets his eye is 
that a particular candidate is the right 
man for a certain office, or that some 
proposed law will be cure for a certain 
economic condition. Or he sees the 
editor’s views concerning the labor 
situation and the handling of same. 
The average person, without any in- 
vestigation, accepts these views simply 
because they were in the paper. 

Workers should not be duped and 
deceived any longer by a press that is 
biased against labor. Publishers have 
only their own interests at heart. They 
are engaged in big business. They as- 
sociate with other industrial magnates. 
They get their money from advertis- 
ing. They compel their editors to 


print the propaganda bilge issued by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Your average U. S. news- 
paper publisher wouldn’t give labor 
the right time. 

The daily papers are fine for base- 
ball scores, the war communiques that 
they print are not tampered with, you 
can trust the papers to give you ac- 
curate information as to what movie 
is playing where, but when it comes to 
labor 99 per cent of the newspapers 
lie at least part of the time. In the 
new year let’s resolve to look to our 
labor publications for the truth on all 
labor problems. 

Witi1AM J. O’HALLoRAN. 

San Francisco. 





Must Plan Now for Peace 


About the dumbest crack one hears 
nowadays is the one about postwar 
planning being premature—that we 
should wait until after the war ends 
before worrying about the kind of 
world we'll have to live in when peace 
returns. 

Don’t these nuts realize that we can’t 
cook up plans overnight unless we 
don’t care whether they are worth the 
paper they are written on or not? 
We've got to have good plans and 
we've got to have them ready. Peace 
may come quite unexpectedly—though 
it’s still probably two years off. 
Heaven help us if we don’t have our 
postwar plans all set before the Nazis 
and Japs call it a day. 

The No. 1 job is winning the war. 
Everybody is agreed on that. But 
what some people have to get through 
their skulls is that we help win the 
war when we draft and publicize post- 
war plans that will prove to our own 
people that we aren’t going back to 
the apple boxes on street corners of 
Hoover’s 1931 but that after this war 
every American is going to have a 
good job, a chance to develop and an 
opportunity to enjoy some of the bet- 
ter things of life. 

I was very happy to read that Presi- 
dent Green had appointed an A. F. of 
L. Postwar Planning Committee. La- 
bor realizes how important it is to pre- 
pare for peace before peace actually 
arrives. Let’s have an end to the hare- 
brained attacks on postwar planning. 

Phoenix, Ariz. S & 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


(In the Alert—Part | 


667H°HIS TIME last year we hardly 
realized we were fighting a war,” 
Polly Jamieson remarked. 

“That’s right!” agreed Don Knox. 
“But we know it now. Gee, it was 
strange over the holidays without 
Jimmy at home. It’s the first time he 
hasn’t been home at Christmas.” 

“It must seem kind of funny to him 
to be in Africa for Christmas, too,” 
Polly said. 

“I! wouldn’t have imagined it this 
time last year,” Don said. “He 
wouldn’t have, either, but that’s where 
he is now.” 

“Well, we’re in it for sure, and we 
know it,” came from Mary Olins. 

“And more than that, we’re in it 
to win,” amended Gerry Smith. 

The Junior Union friends were sit- 
ting in front of the fire at Polly’s home. 
In order to conserve heat they had 
agreed to hold their meetings in the 
homes of the various members on every 
other Saturday afternoon. In this way 
it was not necessary to have extra 
heat for their meetings at the union 
headquarters. 

“Say, can you kids remember ’way 
back last winter when we blithely 
drove out to Taylor’s Pond to go 
skating almost every day after school °” 
asked Anne Morland. 

“Ves, and how we came home and 
had all the candy and stuff we wanted 
to eat, and how all the grownups drank 
a couple of cups of coffee at meal- 
time?” asked one of the others. 

“Gee, things have certainly changed 
in a year,” Don sighed. 

“Yes, and it’s only the beginning,” 
Gerry said. “But it’s not so bad.” 

“No, it really isn’t,” said Polly. 
“Come on, let’s get the meeting 
started. We have lots of things to do.” 

“Yes, and we should get the new 
business before the membership,” said 
Don. “Gerry, call the meeting to or- 
der and let’s get going.” 

The meeting progressed smoothly 
and the business to take up was soon 
acted upon and disposed of. 

There were no serious differences of 
opinion. Things moved along so quickly 
it was only a little after three o’clock 








when the meeting was adjourned. 
“Well, what do we do now?” asked 


Anne. “I suggest we all go some- 
where, or something.” 

“I have to be at the movies at four- 
thirty,”’ said Don. “You do, too, Gerry.” 

“T know,” Gerry said. 

“Bonds?” asked Polly. 

“Yes, we have the booth this after- 
noon from four-thirty to six-thirty, 
and I think you and Polly have it next 
week,” he said. 

“We do,” said Anne. 

“Let’s escort you, then,’ 
Polly. 

“Come along, but it will cost you a 
defense stamp,” the boys replied. 

“Can we come in the lobby to buy 
them even if we don’t go to the show?” 
asked the fair-haired girl. 

“T don’t know about that, but don’t 
worry, I'll sell you one anyway,” said 
Don. 

Not all the Junior Unionists went 
with the boys to the theater in the 
neighborhood. Some had other Sat- 
urday duties to perform. Two of the 
boys served paper routes and, of 
course, they had to report for work. 
However, Don and Gerry and Anne 
and Polly went to the show, but be- 


, 


teased 


cause they had some shopping to do 
the girls left the boys at the entrance. 

The boys, after properly identifying 
themselves, were given the stamps, 
change box and applications for bonds 
at the stamps and bonds booth. The 
gentleman in charge gave them in- 
structions, but since they had served 
before, they did not need much assist- 
ance from him so he left them, saying 
he would be back in time to take over 
when their hours were completed. 

As the boys watched the crowd they 
saw many people they knew. They 
were pleased when someone came to 
purchase a stamp, and one man and 
his wife bought a bond apiece. 

“Tt’s our boy’s birthday, and since 
he’s in camp we're giving him an extra 
present,” the woman explained. 

The two lads were kept pretty busy 
during the change of the programs, 
but finally there was a lull. 

“Don, see that fellow outside?” 
asked Gerry. “He’s been past the en- 
trance a dozen times, and each time he 
seems to look us over.” 

“T hadn’t noticed him,” his compan- 
ion said. “But I will pay him a little 
more attention. Do you have any idea 
who he is?” 

“No, I never saw him before, but 
he sort of makes me feel uneasy,” 
confessed Gerry. 

“Oh, he’s probably waiting for some- 
one,” said Don, dismissing the subject. 

It was not very long afterward that 
the man bought a ticket and came in 
the lobby. He started to put his 
change away, but instead came over to 
the booth and purchased two stamps. 

“Doing pretty well?” he asked the 
boys. 

“Fair,” Gerry replied. 

“Must be pretty reliable boys to be 
allowed to handle so much money,” the 
stranger said. 

“We try to be, sir,’ 


, 


said Don.’ 


“Well, don’t take any wooden nick- 
els,” the man advised as he pocketed 
the rest of his money and the stamps 
and went to a seat. 

“That man’s not square,” declared 
“T know it.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Gerry. 














Bring aNew Member 


TO YOUR s96e UNION MEETING 


THE AMERICAN worker, for his own welfare and for the welfare of his 
dependents, needs to belong to a trade union today. He needs to belong 
to a union as much as in any previous time in history—probably more. 

The non-union worker, standing by himself, is helpless... defeated... a 
lost sheep. On the other hand, as a member of a sound, alert labor union 
he is strong, self-respecting, with a swell chance of providing for himself and 
his family in the way every American with any pepper to him wants to do. 

Do you know a worker who isn't in the fold yet? Have you noticed the 
bitter struggle he's having to feed and clothe his children, to buy his share 
of war stamps and to pay his taxes? 

Don't shrug your shoulders at the man's predicament. Speak to him. 
He's probably a right guy like yourself but just a fellow nobody ever took 
the trouble to talk unionism to before. Speak to that man... like a brother. 
Answer his questions. And when you've proved to his satisfaction that 
six million patriotic Americans aren't wrong, bring him down to the union 
and make a union man of him. 

You'll be doing a fellow human a real good turn. And at the same time 
you'll be doing your bit toward whittling down the threat which an army of 
unorganized workers inevitably represents to the good wages and working 
conditions you enjoy—and want to continue to enjoy—as a trade unionist. 





